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Threshold and Rate of Dark Adaptation 
as Functions of Age and Time, 
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RICHARD G. DOMEY, ROSS A. McFARLAND and ERNEST CHADWICK, Harvard School of 


In order to describe one family of dark adaptation curves obtained from an age 
sample ranging from 16 through 89 years, a mathematical model of the form 


was derived. 


logy = crore 


It was found that the model could be generalized. In addition it was concluded that 
3 threshold of dark adaptation as a function of time was lawfully rzlated to chrono- 


logical age. 


Rate of adaptation was determined by differentiating the equation at time 30 sec 
and time 6 min as follows: 


R= 


too (Cah) /4] f,(A) In G 


The results showed that rate of dark adaptation was a curvilinear function of age. 
These findings are consistent with the hypotheses that dark adaptation threshold 
and rate of dark adaptation depend upon basic underlying physiological processes that 


change with age. 


DARK ADAPTATION AS A 
FUNCTION OF AGE AND TIME 


The purpose of this paper is to present a 
mathematical derivation, of a model for repre- 
senting dark adaptation as a function of age and 
time. In an altetnative statistical study of the 
relationship of dark adaptation and age, 
McFarland and Fisher? stated that the dark 
adaptation curve itself could be described as 
inversely logarithmic, and therefore repre- 
sented by the general equation: 


y = 10*+84C (1) 
where y = ppl luminance 
a = initial level of dark adaptation 
b = drop time, 


1 


x = time 
C = the asymptote of the curve. 


However, McFarland? shows that it is also 
possible to compute C by the formula: 


2 
6. eh @) 
P, + P,—2(Ps) 

1 Sponsored by the Commission on Accidental 
Trauma of the Armed Forces Epidemiological Board 
and supported in part by the Office of the Surgeon 
General Department of the Army. 

2 Since the model was derived from experimental 
data it is to be interpreted as an empirical one. 

3 Drop time is generally taken to mean the amount 
of time required to reach some predetermined level of 
dark adaptation. 


where P, = a given value of the curve early in 
time, say, the 6th min, 


P, = a value on the curve late in time, 
say, the 30th min, 


P,; =a value on the curve midway 
between P, and P,, 


C = the asymptote of the curve. 


This method of calculating C, the asymptote of 
the rod curve, is generally applicable to calculat- 
ing the asymptote of the cone curve as well. 
Hammond and Lee? state that the dark 
adaptation curve can be represented by: 


logI = a+b/# (3) 


where a = a constant, the general level of the 
curve at the asymptote, 


b = aconstant, the “rate” of adaptation, 


¢t = the time in minutes from the cessa- 
tion of the pre-adaptation light 
stimulus. 


In previous investigations the general pro- 
cedure was to fit the data by using various 
formulae, and then to identify such parameters 
as the curve intercept, cone-rod curve inter- 
section, drop rate, asymptote of the cone curve 
and the asymptote of the rod curve. But dark 
adaptation is a phenomenon that is known to 
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vary relative to a number of conditions of 
which age is one. It is now certain that as age 
increases the curve is displaced upward on 
the y axis. At the same time the cone and rod 
segments of the curve appear to pivot around 
their individual focal points near the intercept. 
The pattern of displacement is extremely 
orderly. 

It it quite evident that if the age variable is 
related to the dark adaptation curve in some 
lawful manner then this function could be des- 
cribed mathematically. If this is so then it 
should be possible to integrate the age curve 
family. However, this has not been done. 

Instead, at this juncture in the history of 
investigating dark adaptation as a function of 
age, conventional statistical methods in the 
study of the age factor were substituted for a 
more mathematical resolution of the dark 
This 
approach established beyond a_ reasonable 


adaptation time and age interaction. 


doubt that dark adaptation becomes a function 
of age. For instance, in 1955 McFarland and 
Fisher? used formula (2) for obtaining C and 
found a correlation of 0.895 between age and C. 
Since the sample of Ss used was composed 
largely of aircraft pilots who were, by the nature 
of their occupation, highly selected with respect 
to visual efficiency, a correlation of this magni- 
tude would not ordinarily have been expected. 
This is because restricted range of samples tends 
to lower the magnitude of the conventional 
product moment r. The results, 7 = 0.895, how- 
ever, failed to support this inference because 
this correlation was one of the highest ever dis- 
covered among physiological and psychological 
relationships. 

However, the statistical approach did not 
fulfill the need for a mathematical model of the 
dark adaptation, time and age relationships. 
Consequently, new data obtained by McFarland, 
Domey and Warren were examined, and a 
search for a general integrative equation was 
initiated. A model was constructed which made 
possible the accurate prediction of the mean 
level of adaptation for any point on the time 
continuum as a function of age. 
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METHOD 

Subjects 

There were 240 male subjects since 30 sub- 
jects were drawn from each of 8 decades ranging 
from the teenage level through the age of 89. 
Previous studies have shown that there is no 
significant sex difference in the dark adaptation 
phenomenon. The total sample of 240 subjects 
was composed of persons taken from YMCA 
youth groups, college age students, university 
faculty, taxi drivers, unemployed persons 
obtained from the USES Agency and retired 
men living at home or in private institutions for 
the aged. All subjects were paid for their 
services, and subsequent to obtaining the data, 
over half the subjects in each decade were then 
offered and given a complete eye examination 
free of charge. 


Apparatus 


The instrument used throughout this study 
was the Hecht—Schlaer Adaptometer which had 
been rebuilt and recalibrated by the manu- 
facturer, O. C. Rudolph and Sons, Caldwell, 
New Jersey, Model No. 1, Serial No. 14. The 
apparatus was housed in one of three dark 
rooms in each of three different cities, in order 
to accommodate aged persons for whom travel- 
ing was difficult. 


Procedure 


After each subject was seated in the experi- 
mental room his left eye was covered by a patch, 
and his head was held steady in a head-chin rest. 
Vision was uncorrected. The lights in the dark 
room were turned off, and after a lapse of 
approximately one minute, the retina of the 
right eye was bleached by exposure to a standard 
1600 ml incandescent light source for 3 min. 
At the end of the pre-test period, the subject 
was exposed to a red fixation point 7° right of 
center. The 1° violet test stimulus (53.0 per cent 
transmission at 405 my) was then presented. 
The duration of each test flash of light was § of a 
second. 

The first observation was made within the 
first 59 seconds after the termination of the 
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pre-exposure light. Then, beginning with the 
second observation, one reading was taken every 
minute for the next 9 min, every 2 min for the 
next 6 min, and every 3 min for the following 24 
min. Therefore, 21 observations were made in 
40 min of dark adaptation. 


RESULTS 


The numerical results are presented in Table I 
where logy) pul luminance in the body of the 
table is given as a function of age and time. Fig. 
1 constructed from the data found in Table I 





Dark adaptation as a function of age 
age range 16-89 


LOG,, THRESHOLD INTENSITY pul 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
TIME, MINUTES 
Fig. 1. Conventional dark adaptation curves which 
show the pronounced influence of age upon 
threshold of dark adaptation. 
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shows that the family of dark adaptation curves 
obtained as a function of age rises in an orderly 
manner, suggesting that the differences between 
their terminal points increases geometrically 
from one age level to the next. Since the curves 
for the 16-19-year-old group and the 20-29- 
year-old group appear to be nearly alike they 
have been combined for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the mathematical process which follows, 


although they are plotted independently in 
Fig. 1. 


AN ANALYTIC EXPRESSION 
FOR DARK ADAPTATION 

For the sake of convenience in examining the 
level of dark adaptation as a function of age as 
well as time, the mean data have been replotted 
as ime curves as shown in Fig. 2. Here age has 
been entered on the x axis, and logy, wl lumin- 
ance entered on the y axis. Each individual 
curve in Fig. 2 represents the level of dark 
adaptation as a function of age at a given time in 
log units. For instance, the top curve in Fig. 2 
was drawn from the plot of the data in the first 
row of Table I, the next curve from the next 
row and so on. It can be seen that the slope of 
the curves becomes greater as a function of age 
and time. 

When plotted in this way the data appear as a 
family of positive exponential curves. It was 


TABLE | 


Mean Dark Adaptation as a Function of Age and Time (log;, nul Luminance) 
N = 240 (30 in each age group) 


Age/ Years: 16-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 

M SD M SD M SD M SD 

0-59 
sec 6.93 0.30 6.78 0.41 6.95 0.32 7.03 0.26 

min 
2 642 0.32 6.16 0.46 6.37 0.34 6.62 0.27 
3 5S OF 5.65 0.48 6.05 0.35 6.29 0.32 
4 5.66 0.39 5.43 0.51 5.85 0.40 5.98 0.35 
5 5.58 0.40 5.26 0.60 5.67 0.47 5.86 0.37 
6 5.36 0.41 5.05 0.67 5.45 0.48 5.61 0.33 
7 5.08 0.45 4.83 0.71 5.17 0.46 5.36 0.34 
8 482 0.46 4.61 0.66 4.86 0.47 5.10 0.38 
9 455 0.52 4.38 0.66 4.84 0.38 4.80 0.38 
10 417 0.48 3.95 0.63 4.17 0.36 4.51 0.39 
12 3.80 0.40 3.50 0.46 3.87 0.38 4.22 0.34 
14 3.48 (0.43 3.28 0.47 3.62 0.37 3.96 0.35 
16 3.24 0.41 3.14 0.47 3.44 0.37 3.76 0.31 
19 3.02 0.35 2.98 0.45 3.23 0.37 3.54 0.31 
22 2.86 0.35 2.85 0.45 3.04 0.29 3.34 0.29 
25 2.74 0.32 2.78 0.45 2.93 0.30 3.22 0.29 
28 «2.64 0.30 2.72 0.46 2.87 0.27 3.13 0.30 
a.6CU SCO 2.65 0.47 2.81 0.28 3.07 0.31 
34 2.45 = 0.23 2.64 0.47 2.77 0.26 3.02 0.29 
s+ 6224306 «6|6'OR 2.60 0.46 2.76 0.25 3.02 0.29 
40 2.43 0.17 2.60 0.44 2.76 0.26 3.02 0.29 


A2 


50-59 60-69 70-79 80-89 
M SD M SD M SD M SD 


7.06 0.26 7.21 0.24 7.49 0.58 7.67 0.13 
6.78 0.27 6.94 0.25 7.16 0.57 7.43 0.14 


6.49 0.31 6.73 0.31 7.06 0.17 7.25 0.15 
6.25 0.40 6.59 0.34 6.95 0.22 712 0.16 
6.17 0.42 6.50 0.43 6.94 0.23 7.08 0.17 
5.94 0.46 6.27 0.38 6.70 0.29 6.90 0.21 
5.63 0.44 6.02 0.38 6.48 0.29 6.71 0.26 
5.41 0.45 5.76 0.44 6.25 0.32 6.52 0.29 
5.14 0.50 5.51 0.51 5.98 0.43 6.33 0.43 
4.77 0.60 5.24 0.65 5.71 0.44 6.10 0.45 
448 0.64 4.99 0.61 5.48 0.46 5.91 0.50 
4.25 0.61 4.78 0.61 5.26 0.45 5.74 0.55 
4.02 0.57 4.50 0.59 5.00 0.48 5.55 0.59 
3.85 0.57 4.27 0.59 4.74 0.48 5.54 0.59 
3.70 0.58 4.05 0.55 4.54 0.47 5.16 0.62 
3.55 0.53 3.88 0.53 4.36 0.46 5.01 0.66 
3.43 0.51 3.74 0.52 4.22 0.46 4.90 0.68 
3.36 ©6 00.48 3.67 0.50 4.14 0.47 4.83 0.71 
3.32 0.47 3.63 0.49 4.11 0.47 4.81 0.72 
3.32 0.47 3.62 0.48 4.11 0.48 4.81 0.73 
3.32 0.47 3.62 0.48 4.11 0.48 4.81 0.72 


eee TION LIBRARY 
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Fig. 2. Dark adaptation curves as a function of time 


plotted against age. 


found that the integration of the age term into 
the mathematical model of dark adaptation as a 
function of age and time could be represented 
as: 


log y = Got (Model A) 


The definition of the parameters will appear in 
the derivation. It will be seen that the form of 
the model for the cone family was identical with 
the form of the model for the rod family. 

An examination of the graphic data in Fig. 2 
suggests that it would be possible to fit each one 
of the curves independently. Since the hypo- 
thesis was that the family of curves appears to 
be an orderly function of age, constants com- 
mon to all the curves were sought through 
several mathematical techniques. Such con- 
stants, if they could be isolated, would contain 
the key to the integration of the several curves 
that would permit writing a mathematical ex- 
pression of the decline of one important human 
function. 

It was eventually discovered that a log log 
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transformation of the original log, ul lumin- 
ance curves shown in Fig. 2 resulted in reducing 
the distributions from curvilinear form to linear 
form. The straight line plots of the transformed 
data are shown in Fig. 3. The curves in Fig. 3 
appear as reversed curves because the log log 
transformation values are negative. Hence the 
plots here reflect the sign of the numbers, not a 
change in function. Then, by the convenient 
method of least squares the slope, m, and the 
constant, &, for each of the seven rod curves 
were computed. The explanation will be in 
terms of rod curves. It is understood that the 
cone curves were treated in exactly the same 
manner. Now the method for treating all the 
time-age curves became self-evident. Thus, a 
plot of the derived slopes, ,, m7... Mz... Was 
made, as well as a plot of the derived constants, 
ky, ky... ky. The resulting curves of both the 
slopes, ms, and the constants, &s, for both cones 
and rods appear in Figs. 4, 5, 6 and 7. It was 
found that the first five but not the first six ms 
and &s could be fitted by the method described. 
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Fig. 3. 


Triple log transformation of dark adaptation as 
a function of time plotted against age. The 
result is a family of straight lines. 
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Fig. 4. The values of the first five slopes (cones) 
shown in Fig. 3 plotted against time. 
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Fig. 5. The values of the constants of the first five 
slopes (cones) plotted against time. 
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Fig.6. The values of the last seven slopes (rods) 
plotted against time. 
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Fig. 7. The values of the constants of the last seven 
slopes (rods) plotted against time. 
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Fig. 8. Triple log transformation of the first five slopes 
(cones) plotted against log of time. 
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Fig. 9. Triple log transformation of the constants of 


the first five slopes plotted against log of time. 
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Y=29.52 x 10°* LOG t-9.785 x 1074 


SLOPE m X 1073,LLL pul LUMINANCE / YEARS 


1 
' 


LOG (TIME) 


Fig. 10. Triple log transformation of the last seven 


slopes (rods) plotted against log of time. 


It was also found that the last seven but not the 
last eight ms and &s could be fitted by the method 
described. Thus, the interval between the 
slopes and constants at the 4th—5th min defined 
any cone-rod transition point. It can readily be 
seen that deriving the formula for these second 


order curves would provide the constants 
necessary to the integration of the entire family 
of time-age curves, and would therefore furnish 
the means for constructing a mathematical 
model of dark adaptation as a function of the 
covariation of time and age. 


Since these second order curves were not 
linear, an appropriate transformation was also 
sought in order to simplify the mathematical 
treatment. It was discovered that the m,, m, 
++ Mz, and ky, ky... k, plots could be reduced 
to linear form by a /og—time transformation of the 
illumination parameter in these distributions. 
The success of this procedure can be clearly 
seen in Figs. 8,9, 10 and 11. It followed once 
again that the application of the method of 
least squares to these transformed data would 
produce a slope-of-the-slopes, M,,, along with 
its own constant K;. Since the data for cones 
and rods were plotted independently there 
were duplicate expressions for both curves. 
Thus, M,,, My, Km and K, represent the change 
in dark adaptation as a function of age and time 
since they perform the function of constants by 
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tying all the curves together simultaneously. 
The coefficients for the cone equation are: 


Mic, Slope of the slopes = 7.189 x 10-4 

Kine, constant of the slopes = 5.94 x 10-4 

M;,, slope of the constants = —0.0750 

K;,, constant of the constants = —0.1111 

log ¢, the time variable from zero time to 
infinity 

A, the age variable from x, . . . Xx 


The complete explicit expression for the cones 
is 


LLL ppp I 
= (7.189 x 10-* x log ¢ 
+5.94 x 10-4) 4—0.0750 x log ¢—0.1111 


The rod curves can be represented by 


LLL, ppl 
= (29.52 x 10x logs 
— 0.785 x 10) A —0.364 x log ¢+0.08814 


where A represents age, and ¢ represents time. 


Y=-0.3640 LOG t +0.08814 


CONSTANT K=LLL ppl LUMINANCE 


10 
LOG (TIME) 


Fig. 11. Triple log transformation of the constants of 
the last seven slopes (rods) plotted against 
log of time. 
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In explicit form the model for the cone curve 
appears in log,, form as follows: 


logyompll 
as 1Q10'5-94 <10-*A 0.1111) ,(7.189 x 10-*A —0.0750) 


The explicit form of the model for the rod 
curves is parallel, and is expressed as: 


logmpll 
<= 4 )10(9-785 = 10-44 +0.088814) ,(29.52 < 10-4 —0.3640) 
The explicit form of the model may be re- 
duced to the general form in this way, 
log I = Gi (Model A) 


$i(A) 


It can be seen that the determination of the 
boundaries of the derivation is dependent upon 
several parameters, (a) level of luminance which 
cannot be zero, but must reach some least 
threshold value, (b) time in the dark which is 
not infinite except theoretically, since the(c) age 
range within which the dark adaptation pheno- 
menon must exist must be more than zero and 
less than infinity. For practical and theoretical 
purposes it may be postulated that the range of 
luminance within which the model is estimated 
to be valid would be between approximately 
10 and 2 log) luminance pul within an age 
range between approximately 1 year to 100 years, 
and a time in the dark period of approximately 
60 min. Theoretically the dark adaptation 
curve is asymptotic. In reality any given dark 
adaptation curve could not exceed the life span of 
a subject. And in practical terms more than 
98 per cent of the dark adaptation curve is 
obtained within the first 60 min. Thus, lumi- 
nance, age and time values could never be zero 
or negative. 

In order to evaluate the derivation two pro- 
cedures were devised. 


Test Procedure 1 


In Procedure 1 mathematical Model A was 
used to reconstruct theoretical dark adaptation 
curves. Then the original data were compared 
with the theoretical constructs. Both sets of 


curves are exhibited in Fig. 12. While the dark 
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adaptation level for the 80-89-year-old group 
was slightly overestimated, probably because 
of the concentration of several cataract defects 
found in persons who were at the far end of the 
age range, no serious challenge to the efficiency 
of the derivations was present. The corre- 
spondence of the predicted mean curves with 
the obtained mean curves is unusually close, so 
close, that one could be substituted for the other 


60 


¢ FITTED CURVES A 
*S © ORIGINAL DATA 


30 SEC. 


4 
6 MIN 


LOGi9 wm! LUMINANCE 


10 MINX 





° 10 2 30 40 #50 #60 70 #80 
AGE, YEARS 


Fig. 12. Comparison of the original data as shown in 
Fig. 2 with the reconstructed data obtained 
from Model A. Model A is shown to fit the 
original data very closely. 


without doing violence to the interaction of the 
age-time co-variables in the dark adaptation 
phenomenon. For instance, test re-test dark 
adaptation data usually vary by a displacement 
of half a log value. Model A fits the present 
data with far greater exactness. 

Since the theoretical curves so closely re- 
semble the original distributions the model was 
considered valid for the obtained data. What 
remained was the need to test whether the 
model could be generalized, that is, extended to 
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alternative independent samples. Test procedure 
2 was designed to assist in evaluating this 
question. 


Test Procedure 2 


A more rigid test of the generality of the 
equations would depend upon demonstrating 
that the model derived from one sample pre- 
dicted the performance of other independent 
samples. The present data were treated in the 
following way to enable the execution of sucha 
test. 

Obviously the original data could have been 
divided into two samples, say, by some un- 
biased sampling method such as the conven- 
tional split-half procedure. Then the equations 
representing dark adaptation as a function of 
age and time could have been derived using 
half the data for all the groups. Finally, these 
equations could be used to predict those sample 
data that did not enter into the derivation of the 
equations. The closeness of fit of the actual 
curves obtained from the independent sample 
with the curves predicted by the equations ob- 
tained from the data of the criterion group 
would indicate the degree of coincidence of the 
mathematical model with the functions it was 
supposed to represent. Nonetheless, this was 
not the procedure employed in Test 2. And 
the reason it was not employed was because a 
second, more rigorous, method was devised. 

The second test procedure was divided into 
two parts, (1) one part for cone data, and (2) one 
part for rod data. The reason for treating cones 
and rods independently was to demonstrate 
that the stability of the model was not dependent 
upon the method of sampling. 


Test Procedure 2a for Cone Data 


The principle of testing the mathematical 
model by deriving the data from one group and 
then predicting the performance of a second 
independent group was modified in the follow- 
ing way. It will be recalled that there were 
eight age groups. They were assigned to two 
general classes, a criterion category and a test 
category. See Table II. 
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Then using only the data contained within 
the criterion group, a second model, Model B 
for cones, was derived independently from 
Model A. Therefore, there remained three 
independent test groups the data from which 
did not enter into the construction of Model B, 
and thus could in no way have influenced the 
new Model. 


TABLE II 
Age Groups for Model B 


Criterion category 
(cones) 


decades 


Test category (cones) 
decades 


(1) (2) (3) 


30-39 


16-29* 


40-49 ; 
50-59 
60-69 : 
70-79 

80-89 

* The 16-19, 20-29 age groups were combined, 
hence the enlarged range, 16—29. 

Model B (cones) based upon only those 
scores inherent in the criterion groups was then 
compared with the original model, Model A, 
which was dependent upon all the sampled 
scores. A comparison of the several coefficients 
and exponents appears in the explicit formulae 
below. 


Model A (Cones). Original Model In- 
clusive of All the Data 


LLL, oJ 
= (7.189 x 10-4log ¢— 5.94 
x 10-4) A—0.0750 log s— 0.1111 


Model B (Cones). Second Derivation of 
the Model Inclusive of Only Those Data 
Obtained from the Criterion Group 
LLLL,, J pul 
= (7.282 x 10-4log 
—5.73 x 10-4) A—0.778 log ¢— 0.1098 


Clearly the model for cones remained exactly 
the same with practically no changes occurring 
in the coefficients and exponents. In other 
words Model B can be substituted for Model A. 
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Test Procedure 2b for Rod Data 


In the procedure applied to rod data, the age 
groups were assigned to two categories, a 
criterion category and a test category, in the 
following way as shown in Table III. 


TABLE Ill 
Age Groups for Model C 


Criterion category Test category 


decades decades 
(1) (2) (3) 
16—29* 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 ‘ 
70-79 
80-89 


* The 16-29, 20-29 age groups were combined, 
hence the enlarged range, 16—29. 

Then using only the data contained within 
the criterion grouns, that is, the middle 50 per 
cent of the age range data, Model C for rods was 
reconstructed. There remained three inde- 
pendent test groups, all at the extremes of the 
age range distribution. The age category 16-29 
contained 25 per cent of the scores, and each of 
the age range categories, 70-79, and 80-89 
contained 12.50 per cent of the scores respec- 
tively. Thus, half the data were used for deriv- 
ing Model C for rods, and half for test scores. 

The comparison of the components of Model 
A with Model C for rods is as follows: 


Model A (Rods). Original Model Inclusive 
of all the Data 


LLL, Jul 


= (29.52 x 10-log — 9.785 
x 10-4) A —0.3640 log s— 0.8814 


Model C (Rods). Second Derivation of the 
Model Inclusive of Only Those Data Ob- 
tained from the Criterion Group 
LLL) Zupl 
= (28.930 x 10-4log ¢— 10.518 
x 10-4) .A—0.3665 log s—0.9487 


Once again there was no modification of the 
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form of the model, and practically no change in 
the coefficients and exponents larger than would 
be expected within rounding error. 

It follows that Models B and C are virtually 
identical to Model A not only in form but in 
coefficients and exponents as well. Since Model 
A fits the data with great fidelity so will Models 
B and C. Hence, Models B and C will predict 
the scores of their representative test groups 
which are for the cone model the mean scores 
of age groups 30-39, 50-59, and 70-79, and 
which are for the rod model the means of the 
age groups 16-29, 70-79, and 80-89. Therefore, 
it has been established that the mathematical 
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Fig. 13. Comparisons among Models A, B, and C. 


derivation of a model of dark adaptation as a 
function of age and time represents (a) the 
original data, and (b) predicts the performance 
of other independent groups of both the same 
or different age levels. Therefore the model 
can be generalized. 

In order to demonstrate the similarity among 
Models A, B, C, the curves for all ages at time 
intervals 30 sec, 2, 10 and 28 min have been 
calculated using Models A, B, and C inde- 
pendently. Reproducing the entire range of 
curves for each model would be redundant 
since any possible differences found among the 
models would remain constant, or approxi- 
mately so, and thus would be as easily revealed 
at one time interval as another. The results 


appear in Fig. 13. 
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Since there is now assurance that Model A 
can be generalized, an analysis of the relation- 
ship of rate of dark adaptation in terms of the 
model cannot be trivial. In order to simplify the 
mathematical technique in the following 
analysis, Model A has been used to derive rate 
of dark adaptation that would appear at the 
mean ages of 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 and 
100 years. The original data through the use 
of the model have simply been extrapolated to 
ages 10, 90 and 100 years. Since all the mean 
ages exist within the boundaries of the model no 
mathematical rule has been broken when these 
are substituted for the actual mean ages which 
are 19.7, 34.2, 44.3, 54.2, 64.2, 75.5, and 83.9. 

The equation of the cone curve was differ- 
entiated in order to obtain an equation for rate 
of dark adaptation. Thus, 


R = [GO "7[Ca™ [A f(A) InG 


The constants for the original equation, Model 
A, were applied to the cone curves and evaluated 
as follows: 


(A) 


Kme _ 5.940 x 10-4 
Myc 7.189 x 10-4 


 M. 
B= Ky, = a _ = —0.0481 


D=i10* = 10-**™ — 0.89309 
C= 1 = 10° = 6.7035 
G = 10? = 10-* 9 — 7.8178 


Z= = 0.8263 


In an identical manner the constants for the 
original model, Model A, were applied to the 
rod curves and evaluated as follows: 


Km, _ —9.785x 10-4 _ . 
os “ 6x02 


Mur 
Kir Mir 
Mince 
D = 108 = 10-*15 = 0.7080 
C = 107 = 10-°*15 — 0.4661 
G = 10? = 10+0-%8 — 5.021 
The data for rate of dark adaptation at the 30th 
min and the 6th min for mean ages 10, 20... 


100 years will be found in Table IV, and in 
Figs. 14 and 15. It can be seen that when the 


B= Ky— = —0.15 
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dark adaptation rate data were plotted as a 
function of age the resulting distributions 
were curvilinear. It was discovered that rate 
appeared to be part of a cosine function when 
plotted over the independent variable, that is, 
age. Thus, the age variable was divided by 10 
and transformed into angular degrees in order to 
keep the data within the correct angular range, 


TABLE IV 
Rate of Dark Adaptation 


Logi wl Luminance|min 
Mean age r An ee 


Time: 30 sec Time: 6 min 
10 — 2.13237 — 0.1241 
20 — 1.95500 — 0.1208 
30 — 1.76747 — 0.1166 
40 — 1.56913 — 0.1114 
50 — 1.35980 — 0.1051 
60 — 1.13860 — 0.0973 
70 — 0.90500 — 0.0881 
80 — 0.65833 — 0.0769 
90 — 0.39790 — 0.0636 
100 — 0.12346 — 0.0480 


0°-90°, when the data were evaluated. For cone 
data it was found that an additive constant, 17°, 
was necessary in the transformation equation. 
The functions are shown as follows: For the 
data at the 30th sec the form is: 


_ (Age), 470 
$y i 10 +17 > 


where the constant, 17°, in ¢, was determined 
empirically and is valid only for the experi- 
mental conditions described in this paper. 
This constant will have to be re-established 
when the conditions vary. 


Rate = acos ¢,+/4 
where a = a constant, slope 
4 = aconstant, the intercept 


For the rate of adaptation of rods as a function 
of age at 6 min the transformation is: 


Age 
= 3 


Rate = acos ¢,+h 


RATE-LOGi¢ INTENSITY pp 1/MIN 
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The curvilinear form of the data and the 
linear transformation data are shown in Figs. 14 
and 15. The success of the transformation is 
evident. All that remained was the derivation 
of the equations which would express rate of 
dark adaptation as a function of age for cone 
and rods. It was equally clear that the equations 
for the two linear transformed slopes were the 
expressions showing the relationship between 
rate of dark adaptation and age. The slopes 
were derived by the method of averages in the 
following way. 

Each slope was divided into two segments 
and the values substituted into the equation 
R=abcosd¢. Since, for each curve there were 
two segments with 5 values in each segment, 
the result was a total of 10 equations from which, 
by the addition of five different ones at a time, 
two equations involving the constants a and 4 
were obtained. These, in turn, were solved 


CURVE A SHOWS THAT RATE OF 
DAP” ADAPTATION DECREASES 
AS A FUNCTION OF AGE. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RATE OF 
D.A. AS A FUNCTION OF AGE 
CURVE A 


COSINE 
TRANSFORMATION 
OF CURVE A 


R= 29.52243 [1+1.12782 COS 
(180°+a)) 
R* RATE t=0.5 MIN 
as AGE +17° 


-1.00 


RATE-LOGi¢ INTENSITY pp I/MIN 


CONE CURVE 


40 60 
AGE-YEARS 


08s 0.90 
AGE 
cos (=e +7") 


Rate of dark adaptation is shown to be in- 
versely related to age at time 30 sec (cones). 
See extrapolation to age 5 and 100 years. The 
cosine transformation results ina straight line. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RATE OF 
D.A. AS A FUNCTION OF AGE 
CURVE B 


IN 
TRANSFORMATION 
OF CURVE B— 


Re 4.75896 [1+1.0260! COS 
(180° + «)] 


R= RATE ROD 


t*6 MIN CURVE 
es 4 
10 


RATE LOG, INTENSITY pp I/MIN. 


CURVE B SHOWS THAT RATE OF 
DARK ADAPTATION DECREASES 
AS A FUNCTION OF AGE. 


40 60 80 
AGE-YEARS 


0.965 0.99 
cos (288) 


0.995 


Rate of dark adaptation is shown to be in- 
versely related to age at time 6 min (rods). 
See extrapolation to age 5and 100 years. The 
cosine transformation results in a straight 
line. 


simultaneously and the constants evaluated. 


The resulting equations for cones and rods are 
given below. 


For cones at 30 sec and rods at 6 min: 


Cone rate = 29.52743[1+ 1.12782 cos 
(180° + 4,)] 
4.75896[ 1+ 1.02601 cos 


(180° + ¢.)] 


Rod rate 


Since ¢, and ¢, contain the age variable, rate 
will change as ¢, and ¢, change. It follows that 
dark adaptation is a lawful function of age. 
The full mathematical treatment of the data will 
be furnished the reader upon request. 
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Target Size and Visual Recognition, 


WILLIAM C. STEEDMAN and CHARLES A. BAKER, Aerospace Medical Laboratory, Wright Air 


Development Division. 


This study was conducted to determine the speed and accuracy of form recognition as 
a function of the size of target forms for various amounts of detail resolution. The 
stimulus forms were generated by filling in, on a statistical basis, some of the cells of 
a 90,000-cell matrix. The subjects were shown a “‘ briefing target” and instructed 
to locate that target on a display containing numerous other forms. The significant 
finding is that both search time and errors remain invariant until the visual angle 
subtense of the targets falls below 12 min; at values below 12 min performance 
deteriorates. This effect is independent of the range of resolutions investigated. The 
implications of these findings to equipment design are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is the second of a series emanating 
from a laboratory research program designed to 
investigate the recognition of targets such as 
those displayed on air-to-ground radar and 
infra-red sensing systems. The first report of 
this series was primarily concerned with target 
recognition as a function of resolution and the 
number of irrelevant targets displayed.1 The 
object of the present study was to investigate 
the speed and accuracy of target recognition as 
a function of the displayed size and resolution 
of targets. The observer was briefed only on 
the form properties of a specific or briefing 
target to be located, while the location of the 
briefing target with respect to other displayed 
forms was unknown to the observer. The task 
of the subjects was similar in many respects to 
the task of an observer in an armed reconnais- 
sance mission in which critical targets on the 
display must be recognized primarily by their 
inherent form or pattern properties. 

The literature concerning visual acuity func- 
tions provides information relating to the visual 
angle subtense required of forms for accurate 
recognition. However, most of the investiga- 
tions on these acuity functions are restricted to 
Landolt rings and parallel bar gratings. A 
review of this literature as it bears upon form 
recognition is contained elsewhere.? A general 
statement based on previous visual acuity 


1 The authors are indebted to Dr. Clarke Crannell of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, for providing super- 
vision of the data collection and data analysis and to 
Dr. W. D. Chiles of the Aerospace Medical Laboratory 
for his editing and criticism of the draft manuscript. 
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studies would be that, under ideal conditions, 
the critical detail of a form which differentiates 
it from other forms must have a visual angle 
subtense of at least 1 min. Application of this 
finding is made difficult by the lack of a tech- 
nique to describe, in a quantitative way, the 
nature of the critical deail of a form which can 
be used to differentiate it from a class of other 
forms. This is particularly true when dealing 
with forms of the nature of operational targets 
of military significance. 

Clinical measures of visual acuity commonly 
use the absolute recognition of alpha-numeric 
symbols, e.g. the Snellen acuity chart. Individ- 
uals with normal vision are just able to recognize 
letters of the alphabet which subtend an overall 
visual angle of 5 min, but it should be remem- 
bered that symbols of the alphabet are over- 
learned and are readily discriminable one from 
the other. For the purposes of this investigation 
it was felt that the visual angle subtense of a form 
provided a reasonable means for studying speed 
and accuracy of form recognition. This study 
was designed to investigate the ability of subjects 
to recognize a particular target form occurring 
on a display containing many irrelevant forms, 
as a function of the visual angle subtense of the 
critical target form and of the amount of detail 
resolution. 


STIMULUS MATERIALS 


Target Form Generation 


As in the previous study,! the stimulus mater- 
ials weretaken froma basic 90,000-cell(300 x 300) 
matrix, certain cells of which had been design- 
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ated as pattern (filled-in) cells as follows: each 
cell of the matrix was assigned two digits (from 
0 through 9) at random; cells were then filled 
in as a result of either of two procedures. First, 
a cell would become a pattern cell and be filled 
in if both of the digits assigned to it were zeros. 
Second, a cell would be filled in if the second 
of the two digits were a 0, a 1 or a 2, and if, in 
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Problem Displays 

The problem displays consisted of circular 
search areas, cut from the basic 90,000-cell 
matrix. Circular problem displays, 7.8 in. in 
diameter, were cut from copies of the basic 
matrix which were 12 in. on a side. Thus each 
problem display covered 33 per cent of the 
basic matrix. Since the basic matrix contained 





0-02 


0-04 


Fig. 1. The general appearance of the problem display matrix forms under the resolution conditions used in the 
experiment. The numbers refer to the blur disk diameters measured in inches. The matrix cell size 
depicted is approximately 0.02 in. In the study, the problem display size for this matrix cell size is 
actually an area 2} times as large as the displays shown in the figure, and thus included approximately 23 


times as many forms. 


addition, it touched the left, the right, or the 
bottom or the lower left or the lower right 
corner of a cell which had been previously 
filled in as a result of either the first or second 
procedure. The empirically determined prob- 
ability that any given cell would become a 
pattern cell when these procedures were 
followed is 0.059. The resulting total 90,000- 
cell matrix which contains 557 discrete forms is 
illustrated in a previous issue of this journal. 


557 discrete forms, each display contained about 
184 forms. Five circular displays were selected 
so that, within the limits of the geometry of the 
situation, they covered the entire basic matrix. 
The five problem displays were then photo- 
graphically reduced so as to result in a series of 
displays with diameters of 1.95, 3.90 and 5.85 in. 
respectively, plus the original 7.8-in. size. This 
yielded a total of 20 problem displays. The 
dimensions of the sides of the individual matrix 
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cells were then 0.01, 0.02, 0.03 and 0.04 in., 
respectively, for the four problem display sizes. 


Target Form Resolution 


The resolution of the matrix display was con- 
trolled with the aid of a photographic contact 
printer by varying the exposure time, the space 
between the negative and the positive photo- 
graphic plates, and the space between the nega- 
tive plate and the extended light source. The 
loss in resolution for a given condition was 
measured in terms of the increase in the width 
of a single matrix cell as measured by a cali- 
brated stage microscope. This measurement 
provides an approximation of what is usually 
called the “blur disk” diameter. The resultant 
values were checked against those obtained by 
measurements made with the Air Force Standard 
Resolution Pattern Negative Plate transformed 
into blur disk diameter values. These two 
independent calibration procedures resulted in 
nearly identical measurements of blur disk 
diameter. Four resolution conditions were 
investigated. For the largest problem display 
(cell dimension of 0.04 in.), the blur disk 
diameters were 0.00 (“perfect resolution”), 
0.02, 0.04 and 0.08 in. For the smaller problem 
displays, these blur disk diameters were pro- 
portionately reduced. Note that, regardless of 
problem display size, the worst resolution con- 
dition has a blur disk diameter twice the dimen- 
sion of an individual cell side. Fig. 1 illustrates 
the appearance of the four resolutions used in 
the study. The cells represented in the figure are 
0.02 in. on a side. In the study, the problem 
display size for this matrix cell size actually 
included an area 2} times as large as the displays 
shown in Fig. 1, and thus included approx- 
imately 2} times as many forms. 


Target Selection 


A form was defined as either a single cell in 
isolation or a group of interconnected cells. 
From the total of 557 forms in the basic matrix, 
24 forms were selected as targets. The targets 
were chosen to be representative of the total 
population and also with the following restric- 
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tions: (1) a form would not be selected as a 
target if, as a result of the “growth” en- 
countered in the poorest resolution, it would 
touch another form, (2) a target could not appear 
more than once on a problem display, and (3) 
a target would not be chosen if it resulted in an 
uneven distribution of targets over the problem 


displays. Since the problem displays were 
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Fig. 2. The 24 targets used in the experiment. Target 


sizes range from three cells (No. 6) to 78 cells 
(No. 1). 


rotated by 90° increments in successive presen- 
tations, each target appeared in each quadrant 
of the problem display. The 24 targets were cut 
from the basic matrix and mounted on a black 
background and placed on poster-board, then 
covered with transparent plastic. These single 
targets, called briefing targets, are shown in 
Fig. 2. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


A 4x 4 factorial design was used. The inde- 
pendent variables were: 
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(1) Size of the matrix cells: the basic dimen- 
sions (for the highest resolution) of the matrix 
cells were 0.01, 0.02, 0.03 and 0.04 in. 

(2) Resolution of the matrix cells; for the 
largest cells (0.04 in.), the blur disk diameters 
are 0.00, 0.02, 0.04 and 0.08 in. The blur disk 
diameters for the smaller cell-size conditions 
are proportionately reduced. 

Four groups of 16 subjects each were used 
in the experiment, each group taking one-fourth 
of the total of 16 treatment combinations. Four 
subgroups of 4 subjects each had a different 
order of presentation of that group’s 4 experi- 
mental conditions, as well as a different order of 
presentation of the 24 targets under each 
individual condition. This procedure provided 
counterbalancing of practice effects. Four dif- 
ferent orientations (90° increments) of the 
problem displays were used to decrease the 
possibility of learning the actual target positions. 
In each case, however, the orientation of the 
briefing target was the same as that of the target 
as it appeared <n the problem display. The 
criterion measures used were the mean and the 
median search times and the total number of 
errors, i.e. misidentifications. These criterion 
measures are based on the performance of the 
16 subjects assigned to each experimental cell 
for each of the 24 targets. 


PROCEDURE 


The subjects were pretested on 16 targets 
(not used as briefing targets in the experiment 
proper) located on problem displays of the 
sizes used in the experiment. All the various 
resolutions were used. The pretest served three 
purposes: (1) to divide the subjects into 4 
subject groups of nearly equal ability, (2) to 
familiarize subjects with the task, and (3) to 
screen out those subjects who found the task to 
be nearly impossible to perform. Of a total of 
84 subjects pretested 20 were eliminated on the 
basis of poor performance. 

One subject was tested at atime. The subject 
was seated facing a display board which was 
tilted at an angle of 45°. A viewing distance of 
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24 in. was maintained by a fixed chin rest. A 
diffuse illumination of 20 ft.-candles on this 
work area was provided by indirect lighting 
carefully positioned to minimize specular re- 
flections. The experimenter placed the problem 
display on the display board. When the briefing 
target hac been positioned immediately above 
the problem display, the subject was instructed 
to begin and a stop watch was started. The 
subject’s task was to locate on the problem dis- 
play the form which matched the briefing target 
and indicate his choice by marking the chosen 
form with a grease pencil. If the choice were 
correct, the time was recorded and a new prob- 
lem display and briefing target were presented. 
If the subject’s identification of the target were 
incorrect, he was so informed and instructed to 
resume searching for the correct target. 

In a single session, which lasted approx- 
imately half an hur, the subject was given a 16- 
target warm-up trial followed by the 24 targets 
in the experiment. Each subject participated in 
4 experimental sessions for a total of 96 identi- 
fications. A monetary incentive plan was used 
to maintain a high level of motivation among 
the subjects. Under this plan, a subject was 
rewarded 5, 10 or 15 cents, depending on his 
speed, immediately after making a target identi- 
fication. However, the subject was also penal- 
ized from 5 to 25 cents for requiring too much 
time to select the target, and a 15-cent penalty 
was inflicted immediately for an incorrect 
target selection. Because of the large intersub- 
ject differences, sliding reward—penalty criteria 
were used (without the subject’s knowledge) 
to balance the rates of pay so as to insure that the 
total rewards could at least equal the total 
penalties for any given subject. However, 
these criteria were chosen so that the faster 
subjects would receive a considerably larger 
reward than slower subjects over the course of 
the experiment. For a single session, a slow 
subject might earn no reward, whereas the 
faster subjects could earn a reward as much as 
two dollars. The reward—penalty totals were 
posted so that a subject could compare his 
performance with that of other subjects. This 
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incentive plan appeared to create a very high 
motivation in most subjects. 


RESULTS 


Matrix Cell Size and Resolution 


The dependent variables are search time and 
errors. The mean and median search times were 
determined for each target in each of the 16 
experimental conditions. Each of these basic 
mean and median scores is based on 16 observa- 
tions, one by each of 16 subjects. All summary 
data are based on the means of these mean and 
median scores. The effects of matrix cel! size 


are shown in Fig. 3. Both search time and 
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Matrix cell size, in. 


Median search time and percentage of observa- 
tions in error as a function of matrix cell size. 
Each point on the graph was derived from 1536 
observations. 


errors are invariant for the three largest cell 
sizes but increase considerably for the smallest 
cell size. The median search times from the 
highest to poorest resolution are 11.8, 10.3, 10.3 
and 11.9 sec, respectively. Thus it is concluded 
that resolution had little or no effect upon 
search time. This latter finding agrees with the 
first study of the series, which used the same 
range of resolutions.! There is also no apparent 
interaction of resolution with matrix cell size. 
In addition, errors do not vary systematically 
with resolution. Therefore, in the subsequent 
analysis the resolution variable will be ignored. 

Of significant interest to this investigation is 
the rise in search time and errors for the smallest 
cell-size condition. To obtain a better under- 
standing of this effect a more detailed analysis 
was carried out. First, the performance data for 
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each target for each cell-size condition were 
compiled. (See Table I.) Examination of these 
data reveal that not all of the 24 targets pro- 
duced an increase in errors and search time for 
the smallest cell-size. The affected targets are 
the smallest ones, i.e. contain the fewest number 
of matrix cells, whereas the performance on the 
larger targets was relatively unaffected by the 
matrix cell size. Second, the maximum dimen- 
sion of each target for each matrix cell size was 
computed. Since viewing distance was held 
constant (24 in.), these maximum dimensions 
could be converted into minutes of visual angle 
subtense which would provide a more con- 
venient metric for purposes of generalization. 
Since targets varied in relative difficulty and 
since this was independent of the cell size, it 
was necessary to use a relative performance 
measure. To obtain this measure, the median 
search time for each target for each matrix cell 
size condition was compared to the overall 
median search time of that target, and the dif- 
ference then expressed as a percentage of increase 
or decrease in search time. Since 24 targets were 
used in each of 4 matrix cell sizes, 96 scores 
were obtained. The 96 target cell-size condi- 
tions were then ordered by visual angle sub- 
tense. These 96 conditions were arranged in 
groups of eight, starting with the smallest visual 
angle, i.e. the first group contained the 8 target 
conditions with the smallest visual angle sub- 
tenses ; the second group, the next eight, and so 
forth. Each set of 8 visual angle subtenses was 
then averaged to provide a size measure to 
represent each of the 12 groups thus formed. 
The median search times associated with each 
of these 12 groups were plotted against the 
corresponding visual angles and are shown, 
together with the error data, in Fig. 4. It is 
evident that when the maximum dimension of 
the target is less than 12 min of visual angle, 
there is a precipitous rise in both search time 
and errors. It should be noted that 63 per cent 
of the total number of errors (122 out of 193) 
occurred in the smallest display condition, 
which represented only 25 per cent of the total 
observations. Further, those targets subtending 
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TABLE | 


Performance Measures for the 24 Targets Studied. Each Error Entry is Derived from 256 
Observations. Each Median Time is Derived from 64 Observations 


Median search times for the 


Number various matrix cell sizes 


of 


Visual 
angle* errors 
31.5 4 
22.3 1 
14.0 
11.6 
8.2 
6.0 
Bist 
6.4 
9.2 
28.6 
‘el 
dee 
9.7 
12.2 
‘eck 
6.6 
404 
9.0 
8.3 
EEZ 
6.6 
8.2 
9.7 
6.2 


Target 


number 


XA aie 
0.03 0.04 Xx 

2.4 2.2 2.7 
3.9 4.6 4.0 
7.0 5.8 6.9 
2.9 2.4 3.7 
16.1 14.2 17.7 
4.5 7.7 6.4 
4.6 4.6 4.3 
11.8 14.7 15.7 
8.3 12.2 9.3 
2.6 2.6 3.1 
16.9 20.0 27.1 
4.9 6.6 8.3 
6.0 7.5 7.2 
6.0 4.9 6.8 
12.0 12.7 13.2 
13.6 13.0 14.3 
11.1 9.6 13.0 
12.7 11.8 12.7 
24.5 26.7 30.4 
11.0 13.7 13.7 
9.7 12.0 13.3 
5.9 52 72 
12.7 9.8 12.3 
12.8 14.0 14.0 


0.01 


3.1 
4.2 
8.2 
4.8 
25.1 
8.9 
3.9 
24.7 
7.3 
4.0 
51.7 
14.2 
suk 
10.3 
16.7 
20.6 
18.8 
12.5 
41.6 
16.7 
21.3 
8.7 
14.0 
19.5 


0.02 


2.9 
3.5 
6.7 
4.7 
15.2 
4.3, 
4.1 
11.7 
9.5 
3.0 
19.9 
7.6 
7.9 
5.9 
11.5 
10.0 
12.5 
13.8 
28.6 
13.5 
10.1 
9.0 
12.5 
9.8 


—_ nN 
our Oo © 


nN 
Nr eK UOnN NY 


21 


23 


24 13 

* These visual angles in minutes of arc are based on the maximum dimension of each target for the 0.01-in. 
cell size, high resolution condition. These values should be proportionally increased for the larger cell size con- 
ditions. (It should be noted that as the blur disk diameters are increased, the visual angle sizes are also in- 
creased slightly. The data analyses in this report ignored this slight increase in visual angle resulting from 
the blur disk diameter.) 


less than 12 min (18 of 24 targets) contributed 
98 per cent of the errors in that condition. It 
may be presumed that 12 min of visual angle 
subtense is the lower limit that is acceptable for 
target recognition for the type of forms used in 
this study. 


Target Orientation 


It was pointed out earlier in this report that 
the briefing targets and problem displays were 
rotated by 90° steps through 360°. In each case, 


however, the orientations of the briefing target 
and that target on the problem display were 
identical. As could be expected, search time 
and errors did not vary for the various orienta- 
tions used. 


It was of interest to determine how per- 
formance would be affected if the orientation of 
the critical target on the problem display were 
unrelated to the orientation of the briefing 
target presented to the subject. Therefore, 8 
additional subjects with pretest scores nearly 
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equal to those of the original 64 subjects were 
selected. These 8 subjects were run in an experi- 
ment in which the orientation of the target on 
the problem display was unrelated to the 
orientation of the briefing target. The appear- 
ance of the targets by quadrants was balanced, 


% change in search time 


% observations in error 


5 20 30 4050 


Target size, min of arc 


Relative increase or decrease in median search 
time and frequency of errors as a function of 
the visual angle subtense of the targets. Each 
point was derived from 512 observations. 


as in the experiment proper, by rotation in 90° 
steps through 360°. All four resolutions were 
used, but only the matrix cell size of 0.03 in. was 
used. Using the scores obtained from the 
appropriate conditions of the study proper, 
comparison revealed that search time increased 
101 per cent when the subjects did not know the 
orientation of the target in the problem display. 
Frequency of errors increased from 1.6 per cent 
to 9.1 per cent. These increases were about 
constant for each of the four resolutions 
investigated. Since the subject samples and 
general procedure of the two studies were 
similar, it is safe to conclude that the search 
times reported in the experiment proper would 
be approximately doubled and errors increased 
by a factor of about five if the orientation of the 
targets on the problem display were unknown. 


Target Analysis 


The search times for the different targets 
were found to exhibit a large amount of 
variability. The easiest target (No. 1) had a 
median search time of 2.6 sec; the most difficult 
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target (No. 19) had a median search time of 30.3 
sec. This relative target difficulty was also 
revealed in the occurrence of errors. For 


example, no errors of identification occurred in 
256 observations for each of 4 targets, as com- 
pared with 25 errors in 256 observations of 
target No. 11. A correlation of 0.81 between 
time and errors was found, which indicates that 
those targets which required the longer search 
times were also misidentified more frequently. 


Practice 


Since each of the 64 subjects had 4 of the 16 
experimental conditions in a counterbalanced 
design, it was possible to analyze the effects of 
practice over the four trial days. Fig. 5 indicates 
that practice does have an effect on search time. 
In the previous study the subjects had 16 trials 
in which the decrease in search time was approxi- 
mately linear until after the eighth trial session.! 
Thereafter, the decrease in search time with 
additional practice began to level off. Thus, the 
search times reported in the present investiga- 
tion are considerably larger than would be 
expected if the subjects had been given more 
training at this particular task. 


Mean time, sec 


Trials 
Fig. 5. Mean search time as a function of trials or 
practice. Each point on the graph was derived 
from 1536 observations. 


DISCUSSION 


The significant finding was that both criterion 
measures, namely, search time and errors, 
remain relatively invariant until the visual angle 
subtense of the maximum dimension of the 
targets falls below 12 min. Assuming a 12-in. 
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viewing distance, a target must have a minimum 
size of 0.042 in. as displayed in order to expect 
relatively accurate and rapid recognition. Thus, 
given the scale factor of an analogue display, 
such as a radar navigation display, one can 
compute the actual dimension of ground 
targets required for acceptable visual recogni- 
tion on the analogue display. Fig. 6 gives a 
plot of display size against target size for 8 


1000 


Largest dimension of target, ft 


Required display size plotted against target 
size for various ground ranges displayed to the 
observer. These functions assume a viewing 
distance dt 12 in. to the display and a visual 
angle subtense of 12 min for the largest dimen- 
sion of the target vo be recognized. See text 
for fuller explanation. 


values of ground range. Individual values may 
be computed by the following formula: 


ground range a 
target size 


Display size in inches = 0.042 
This plot assumes that the target must subtend 
a visual angle of 12 minin order to be recognized, 
and that the viewing distance to the display is 
12 in. Thus, if the smallest target one needs to 
recognize is 1000 ft in its greatest dimension, 
and the system displays an analogue of a strip 
of ground 40 miles wide, the display must have 
one dimension of not less than 10.2 in. On the 
other hand if a critical target has a length of 50 
ft, and the display size is fixed at 10 in., the 
ground range displayed cannot exceed 2.1 
miles. 

The application of the findings contained in 
this report to operational radar or infra-red 
displays is restricted by several considerations. 


A3 
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In this study, although the subjects did not 
know where the critical target was with respect 
to the other displayed forms, the briefing target 
shown them was an exact replica in size and 
shape of the target as it appeared on the problem 
display. Thus, in this respect, target intelligence 
was perfect. Also, the subjects in the experi- 
ment knew that the critical target was always 
present on the problem display. If the experi- 
ment had been conducted so that the presence 
of a target was uncertain, as is the case in military 
operations, a source of error not possible in the 
experiment as conducted could have occurred, 
namely, the subjects could have erred by report- 
ing no target present on the display when in fact 
there was a target present. Although the actual 
target forms used were statistically generated, it 
is felt that this is not a serious limitation in 
generalizing the results of the study to opera- 
tional targets. 

It must be remembered that the value of 12 
min of arc for accurate absolute target recogni- 
tion assumes nearly perfect target intelligence 
with respect to form characteristics, and also 
high contrast and ideal viewing conditions. An 
operational environment almost certainly will 
provide less than optimal conditions, such as, 
less than perfect intelligence relating to the form 
characteristics of the displayed target, greater 
similarity between non-target forms and target 
forms, vibration and buffeting and operator 
fatigue. Based on scattered elements of in- 
formation in addition to the data from this 
experiment, the 12 min of visual angle may be 
unrealistically small when the operational en- 
vironment is considered. Thus, where practical, 
the minimum visual angle should probably be 
approximately 20 min, rather than the 12 min 
found in this investigation. 
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A Laboratory Evaluation of the Effects 
of Electronic Countermeasures on 


WILLIAM D. HITT and HORACE W. RAY, 
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Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 


The present research program was designed to make optimum use of selected labora- 
tory and analytical methods for purposes of simulating a relatively complex man- 
machine system. Results of this research program indicate that the laboratory 


approach, when applied within a systems framework, offers an efficient and meaning ful 
method for the evaluation of ECM effectiveness. 


INTRODUCTION 

If our strategic bombers were to fly over 
enemy territory, the enemy would attempt to 
detect and locate them by means of their ground 
radar system. Well-defined “blips” appearing 
on the enemy radar scopes would make these 
bombers extremely vulnerable targets for inter- 
ception. To distort or obscure the enemy’s 
radar signals, our modern bombers would carry 
special electronic gear called ECM (for elec- 
tronic countermeasures). The sole purpose of 
the ECM would be to deny the enemy the 
information needed to intercept and destroy 
our bombers. 

Various types of electronic countermeasures 
have been designed for use against the many 
types of radar equipment which a modern 
defense system probably would include. Elec- 
tronic countermeasures have also been designed 
to combat the attempts of the ground radar 
system to resist electronic jamming of their 
radars by using various electronic counter- 
countermeasure techniques. Thus, to plan a 
successful bomber penetration of enemy terri- 
tory, it is necessary to select the specific electronic 
countermeasures (ECM) most likely to degrade 
the performance of the ground radar system, 
which may or may not be making use of 
electronic counter-countermeasures (ECCM). 


1 This research was conducted by Battelle Memorial 


Institute, Columbus, Ohio, under subcontract to 
General Mills, Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The Prime Contract was U.S. Air Force Contract AF 
33(616)-3739. 

2 The authors of this paper were members of a four- 
man Battelle research team. A. A. B. Pritsker developed 
the intercept model, and B. B. Gordon was responsible 
for the development of the simulation equipment. 


The choice of electronic countermeasures is 
based on so many complex and interrelated 
factors that such decisions have become the 
subject of an extensive body of scientific re- 
search. In research on the relative effectiveness 
of various types of ECM, two of the more dif- 
ficult decisions to make concern the selection of 
a criterion to use as a measure of ECM effective- 
ness and the selection of a simulation method. 

The most frequently used criteria of ECM 
effectiveness represent measures of radar opera- 
tor performance: an ECM technique is con- 
sidered effective if it degrades such scores as 
detection time, blip-to-scan ratio, azimuth 
error, range error or heading error. A major 
deficiency of such immediate criteria, however, 
is that they provide practically no information 
concerning the extent to which the crucial part 
of the air defense system performance is im- 
paired by the ECM; i.e. they do not predict 
bomber survival. 

An equally important problem in ECM 
evaluation is the method used to simulate the 
system. An extremely realistic method might 
include a real ground radar system operating 
against real bombers, or a method extremely low 
on the “reality continuum” might be a com- 
pletely digital simulation. Operational field 
tests are indeed realistic, but the expense and 
lack of experimental controls prohibit extensive 
use of this method. A completely digital ap- 
proach could be well controlled, but the ground 
operator cannot yet be simulated on a digital 
computer. Thus, for purposes of this study, 
the selected method falls between these two 
extremes on the degree-of-reality continuum. 
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The major objective of the present research 
program was to develop a simulation facility for 
use in evaluating ECM effectiveness. This 
paper has been written primarily to demonstrate 
the simulation of a relatively complex man- 
machine system by laboratory and analytical 
techniques. To illustrate how such a method 
can be applied, one of the studies conducted at 
Battelle to evaluate ECM effectiveness will be 
described. 
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ECM Radar Return 


Fig. 1. 


METHOD 
The Simulated System 


Fig. 1 is a pictorial sketch of the air de- 
fense subsystem simulated in the present study. 
This subsystem consists of three major com- 
ponents: 


(1) An attacking bomber carrying ECM, 
(2) A ground radar system, and 
(3) A ground-controlled interceptor. 


The simulated radar system with its resultant 
radarscope display was created by use of an 
analog computer, an ECM and radar simulator 
and related equipment. The display presented 
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the simulated target-return signal (bomber blip) 
and the ECM generated by the bomber as 
altered by ECCM techniques used by the ground 
radar. 

Human subjects, acting as radar operators, 
tracked the bomber blip and reported the 
observed bomber co-ordinates to a key-punch 
operator. The true bomber co-ordinates and 
time were automatically punched into the same 
card. By use of these observed and true co- 


A.L Radar 


Mli,, 


interceptor 






Pictorial sketch of the simulated system. 


ordinates, an air battle between an attacking 
bomber and a ground-controlled interceptor 
was simulated on a digital computer intercept 
model. 

For purposes of this research program, ECM 
composition represents the independent vari- 
able in the simulated system. The measure of 
effectiveness of the ECM, or the criterion, is the 
probability-of-kill score (PK) provided by the 
intercept model. Viewing the situation from 
the standpoint of the attacking bomber, the 
effectiveness of the ECM realistically determines 
its “probability of survival”, which is simply 
1.00—PK. 
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Radar Simulation 

The following steps were taken to achieve 
realism in the simulation. Target-signal strength 
and size were varied with changes in target 
range and target echo area. Antenna beam 
width was taken into account in setting the 
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t-f level as it actually would be applied in a real 
receiver. 

A general-purpose analog computer pro- 
duced the required outputs of the target 
generator. In addition, certain functions of the 
sweep and scan driver, the recording system 


Fighter path 











Nautical Miles 


Fig. 2. Point-by-point plot of one vectoring solution. 


target width. Jamming-signal strength varied 
with range of target and radar antenna pattern. 
In addition, both signals were subject to natural 
variation in strength because of changes in 
receiver gain. Actual receiver noise was added 
to the signal. The target tracks were realistic 
and repeatable. ECCM was introduced at the 


and the target pulse generator were performed 
on the analog computer. 

The source of the r-f energy for the ECM 
generator was a Carcinitron signal generator. 
A delay-line voltage was adjusted to produce a 
3-mke signal. The Carcinitron output was 
frequency modulated as required either by pure 
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noise or by sweep plus noise. This output was 
then amplitude modulated in a traveling-wave- 
tube amplifier by a signal proportional to the 
radar antenna-pattern gain. 

The ECM signal and the target signal, after 
being properlyattenuated,were mixed ina hybrid 
junction (Magic T). The signal from the junc- 
tion was mixed with the local-oscillator signal 
in a balanced mixer. Matched crystal detectors 
fed the inputs of a balanced-input preamplifier. 
The preamplifier output fed the receiver, which 
consisted of a broadband i-f amplifier, a narrow- 
band filter, a postamplifier and a detector. When 
desired for the experiment, the ECCM was 
inserted between the i-f amplifier and the filter. 


The Intercept Model 


\ second major step in the system simulation 
was the development of a digital model to 
simulate an air duel between one bomber and 
one interceptor.! The model covered the time 
period from interceptor take-off to intercept 
armament release. The criteria for the inter- 
ceptor path were that the interceptor should 
fly an initial approach leg, make a turn con- 
sistent with its aerodynamic limitations and 
turn into a final closing straight leg at target 
altitude and at interceptor speed. 

The factors considered in the intercept model 
were the range between the interceptor and the 
bomber, the aspect angle between the inter- 
ceptor and the bomber, the AI radar system 
parameters, the AI radar echo area of the bomber 
and the visibility factor. If these conditions 
were optimum for interceptor performance, 
then a high probability-of-kill score was 
obtained, whereas if these conditions were less 
than optimum, a somewhat lower probability- 
of-kill score was obtained. 

Fig. 2 portrays a point-by-point plot of the 
time history of one vectoring solution. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE EXPERIMENT 
Experimental Design 


Two types of ECM and one type of ECCM 
Selection of the specific 


were evaluated. 
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techniques studied was based on the require- 
ment that the results of this study be compar- 
able with the results obtained previously by use 
of a different approach. The selected ECM 
techniques were FM by noise and swept spot. 
For purposes of security, the particular type of 
ECCM selected for this study will not be 
specified. 

It was originally planned to vary each type of 
ECM at four different power levels, operating 
against simulated systems that made use of the 
ECCM and against those that did not. However, 
pilot studies showed that the ECCM practically 
eliminated the effects of swept-spot jamming 
even at the higher ECM power levels. Hence, 
it was apparent that it would not be necessary 
to evaluate the swept-spot jamming—ECCM 
combinations for more than one power level. 

Asacontrol condition, ano EC M—no ECCM 
combination was included in the experimental 
design. Under this experimental condition, 
only the target-return signal was presented on 
the radarscope. 

To achieve a completely balanced Graeco- 
Latin square design, an odd number of experi- 
mental conditions was desired ; consequently, an 
additional power level was included for the 
swept-spot jamming—no ECCM combination. 

The ECM power levels employed in the 
study varied from —5 dB to —13 dB. (These 
numbers refer to an attenuator setting in the 
simulation and are meant only to give compara- 
tive power information.) As mentioned pre- 
viously, jamming-signal strength varied with 
range of target and radar antenna pattern. 
Therefore, the reported power levels represent 
the levels for only the initial phase of an 
experimental trial. 

The 15 experimental conditions are presented 
in Table I. 

Individual differences in tracking ability, 
learning effects and bomber tracks, coupled with 
the major independent variable of 15 experi- 
mental conditions, led to a 4-variable design. 
By establishing the same number of “levels” for 
each of the four variables (i.e. 15), it was pos- 
sible to produce a Graeco-Latin square design. 
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To control for individual differences in 
tracking ability, each of the 15 subjects tracked 
the bomber blip for one trial under each of the 
15 experimental conditions. To control for 
learning effects, each subject’s initial trial was 
given under a different experimental condition. 
Subject A, for example, started with Condition 
1, Subject B with Condition 2, and so on. The 
mean subject performance for all experimental 
conditions therefore represents comparable 
levels of tracking proficiency. 

The third extraneous variable, bomber track, 
was controlled by presenting each of 15 dif- 
ferent bomber tracks under each of the 15 
experimental conditions. These 15 bomber 
tracks consisted of 42 curved tracks and 3 
straight-line tracks. Examples of 2 of the 
bomber tracks are shown in Fig. 3. The legend 
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(2) Practice in estimating azimuth and range 
by completing a paper-and-pencil test, 
and 

(3) Presentation of slides depicting jamming 
patterns. 

On-the-job training consisted of the following: 

(1) Explanation of the radar display, 

(2) Explanation of procedure to be followed 
by subject, 

(3) Demonstration of procedure by experi- 
menter, and 

(4) Completion of practice trials by subjects 
(with and without jamming). 


Experimental Procedure 


Each subject was dark adapted for 10 min 
prior to taking his position at the radarscope. 
His first task following the starting signal was to 


TABLE | 


The 15 Experimental Conditions 


Condition no. 


No ECCM 
ECM power ‘ 
(— dB) 


Swept spot Noise 


indicates those characteristics common to all 
curved bomber tracks. As in the case of curved 
tracks, straight-line tracks were maintained at 
bomber speeds of 500 mph. 


Training of Subjects 


Fifteen male Battelle technicians were selected 
as subjects for the experiment. A training 
program was established for the purpose of 
training the subjects to perform as radar 
operators. The program consisted of 2 types of 
training: (1) a general orientation on radar, 
ECM and tracking, and (2) an “on-the-job” 
training session on tracking procedures. 

The general orientation meeting consisted 
of three major parts: 


(1) Radarscope interpretation, 


ECCM 


Swept spot 
5 1 7 6 
7 8 
9 : 9 

11 é‘ 10 

13 


Noise 
11 
IZ No ECCM 
13 No ECM 15 | 
14 


detect the bomber blip. He would then read 
azimuth and range at approximately 30-sec 
intervals—if he could see the blip. (The sub- 
jects were instructed not to give the co-ordinates 
unless they were “fairly certain” they actually 
saw the blip.) 

The observed co-ordinates were conveyed by 
intercom to a key-punch operator, who re- 
corded them. The experimenters also recorded 
the readings by hand so that the punched cards 
could be checked for correctness. At the same 
time, the true co-ordinates, along with time 
and a code identifying the run, were punched 
automatically into the same card. Three 15-min 
trials were made during each experimental 
session. 

This procedure was followed until all 15 
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subjects had tracked under all 15 experimental 
conditions, resulting in a total of 225 trials. For 
each trial there was a set of IBM tabulating 
cards, which contained the data used to obtain 
the measure of ECM effectiveness—probability 
of kill. 
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Fig. 3. 


Results 

For 87 of the 225 experimental trials, the sub- 
jects either did not see the bomber blip during 
the entire 15-min trial or else did not see it 
enough times to establish a track. These trials 
were automatically assigned a PK of 0.00. The 
mean PK’s for the 15 experimental conditions 
are shown in Table II. 
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Consider, for example, the mean PK of 0.06 
obtained for the swept-spot jamming, no 
ECCM, —5 dB display. This value may be 
meaningfully compared with the value of 0.75 
obtained for the swept-spot jamming, ECCM, 
—5 dB combination. The difference between 


Track a 


Bomber speed =500 mph 
Radius of turn =15 miles 
Magnitude of turn=45 degrees 
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Examples of two bomber tracks used in the experiment. 


these two figures demonstrates rather vividly 
that, while swept-spot jamming at this power 
level is extremely effective against a normal 
receiver, it is apparently valueless if the ground 
radar is using this particular ECCM technique. 
This conclusion is further confirmed by com- 
paring this mean PK of 0.75 with that of 0.80 
obtained under conditions of a clear scope. 
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Figs. 4 and 5 represent graphically the results 
reported in Table II. It can be seen in Fig. 4 
that, as ECM power level increases, PK de- 
creases rather rapidly for both noise and swept- 
spot jamming under the condition of no ECCM. 
Swept-spot jamming appears to be slightly 
more effective than noise jamming, but the 
magnitude of this difference is not statistically 
significant. 

Fig. 5 demonstrates that increasing the power 
level for noise jamming causes a rapid decrease 
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CONCLUSIONS 

It has been implied throughout this paper 
that probability of kill represents an “ultimate” 
criterion of system performance. PK, as used 
here, of course, is a simulated ultimate criterion 
of system performance. To obtain an actual 
ultimate criterion, it would be necessary to 
conduct operational field tests in which inter- 
ceptors launched their rockets against attacking 
bombers. Obviously, such an approach would 
be impossible. Even with field tests that stop 
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TABLE Il 


Mean PK for Each of the 15 Experimental Conditions 
Average PK 


No ECCM ' 
ECM Power A 
(—dB) Swept spot 
5 0.06 
7 0.12 
9 0).26 
11 0.53 


13 0.45 


Noise 
0.09 
0.24 
0.34 
0.61 


0.75 


in PK, even if the ECCM is being used by the 
ground radar. As mentioned previously, how- 
ever, Swept-spot jamming apparently is almost 
completely ineffective against this particular 
ECCM technique, even at a high ECM power 
level. 

It is important to note that in most cases a 
change in ECM power of only 6 dB produces an 
extreme change in PK. These power levels are 
difficult to establish in reality, however, since 
they depend on many factors in the system, 
such as radar power level, radar antenna gain 
and desired jamming range. 


--- Noise 
—— Swept spot 


ECM Power;db 


Fig. 4. Effect of ECM power on PK for both noise and 
swept-spot jamming—against no ECCM. 
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short of rocket launching, there are major 
problems with which to contend. First, the 
monetary cost of such tests is tremendous. 
Second, it is almost impossible to adequately 
control the pertinent variables during opera- 
tional field tests. 

It appears, then, that the laboratory approach 
is the most efficient method for evaluating ECM 
effectiveness. Even though the simulation of 
system components in the laboratory does not 
provide exactly the same system that exists in 
the field, it is possible to at least approximate 
the conditions that exist in an air defense 


Fig. 5. Effect of ECM power on PK for both noise and 


swept-spot jamming—against ECCM. 
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environment. If future ECM simulation equip- 
ment can be sufficiently refined so that the 
settings can be converted to the settings on 
operational equipment, then the possibilities for 
evaluating ECM effectiveness under laboratory 
conditions appear to be unlimited. 

One of the most important conclusions to be 
derived from the present research program is 
that it seems imperative that the evaluation of 
ECM effectiveness be done within a systems 
framework. If this research program had been 
designed to ascertain the effects of ECM on 
radar-operator performance, several measures 
of operator performance would have been 
available. In turn, the selected ECM displays 
could have been rank ordered on a degree-of- 
effectiveness continuum, according to the 
mean operator performance scores achieved 
under the various displays. Based upon 
previous work at Battelle, it is certain that the 
results obtained from such an approach would 
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have been misleading. (Mean range errors and 
mean azimuth errors made by the operator, for 
example, appear to be unrelated to PK.) 

It may be found from future research, how- 
ever, that a more immediate criterion, such as 
detection time or blip-to-scan ratio, is just as 
valid as PK as a measure of ECM effectiveness. 
Nevertheless, such a finding will be possible 
only if PK, the ultimate measure of system per- 
formance, is included as a part of the research 
program. Moreover, it would seem that if a 
measure such as detection time or blip-to-scan 
ratio were to be used as a measure of ECM effec- 
tiveness, then the resulting scores should, 
nevertheless, be interpreted in terms of what 
effect the ECM has on system performance. 
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A System Measure of Driver 
Performance, 


DAVID B. LEARNER,, Human Factors Research Group, Research Laboratories, General Motors Corporation. 


A general review of measures of driving performance introduces a discussion of 
criteria requirements. Specific suggestions for criteria development related to 
psychomotor, intellectual and perceptual processes of the driver are included. In 
addition, a general measure for determining system performance that has application 
for all vehicular man-machine systems is described. 


During the last fifty years there has been 
increasing concern on the part of various organ- 
izations with the problem of measuring driver 
performance. Law enforcement agencies are 
concerned because of their licensing function. 
Educational institutions are interested as a 
result of driver training courses. Manufacturers 
are concerned through their desire to develop a 
better product. Although the objectives of 
these organizations are quite different they are 
related by the common search for some objec- 
tive, reproducible criterion of evaluating the 
performance of the vehicle—driver system. 

This search has led to a number of approaches 
that have proven to be of value in specific 
situations. Broadly, these approaches are con- 
cerned with (a) driver selection, (b) driver 
training, and (c) safety. In terms of driver 
selection the candidate is evaluated on his 
knowledge of the rules of the road and his 
ability to negotiate a specified course to the 
satisfaction of the examiner. Driver training 
courses are evaluated in much the same way, in 
fact, quite often the ultimate criterion for driver 
training is the driver selection examination 
administered by state licensing bureaus. 

Safety investigators have become more ob- 
jective in their measurement techniques. Speci- 
fic methods for evaluating reaction time and 
other complex processes have been utilized 
with some success. In a related field, driver 
behavior researchers have used measures of 
maneuver reproducibility and velocity control 


1 A reproduction of a talk given before the Human 
Engineering Concepts and Theory Short Course at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, August 
10-21, 1959. 

9 Author is now Assistant Director of Research, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 


variability with good results. Of course there 
are probably some notable exceptions to the 
measurement of performance in each of these 
instances but in general they are concerned with 
directly measuring the driver’s behavior in some 
specific circumstances and inferring how well 
he controls his vehicle. 

With the development of the system concept 
it is appropriate to reflect on this problem in 
order to determine levels of measurement that 
will be most meaningful. Since man is highly 
adaptable and handling an automobile (in the 
broad scheme of things) is a rather simple task 
there seems to be a clear requirement that any 
criterion measure be sensitive to small variations 
in driver behavior. Furthermore it is funda- 
mental that the performance measure include 
the performance of the driver in the vehicle, not 
merely the performance of the driver and the 
vehicle. This subtle difference suggests the 
necessity for measuring the output of the 
entire driver—vehicle system in such a way that 
the total system variation may be attributed to 
either the man component or the machine 
component or some interaction of the two. 

This system measurement approach does not 
preclude the measurement of human _ sub- 
system responses. When the driver is viewed as 
a component, conventional human response 
measurements may provide even more meaning- 
ful information about the interface between 
man and machine. For example, it would be 
valuable to know the extent of human response 
that may be due to the system dynamics and the 
extent of human response that may be injected 
as noise. The conventional response data 
may be even more valuable when related to a 
higher level system performance criterion. 
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Some of the requirements of driver perform- 
ance measurement have been described. Beyond 
this there is a clear requirement for a measure of 
the output or response of the vehicle as a result 
of driver input. The driver performance 
requirements may be classified into three cate- 
gories (a) psychomotor, (b) intellectual, (c) 
perceptual. Furthermore there is a clear 
requirement for measuring driver preference. 
It is not sufficient to assume that an operator 
prefers that system (whether it be a hammer or a 
data processing system) with which he performs 
best. Direct measurement of his preferences are 
necessary. This is essentially a process of 
quantifying qualitative variables. It is not 
inappropriate to point out that in addition to 
all other requirements whatever measures are 
used be reproducible and valid otherwise they 
are virtually useless. 

In order to determine meaningful system 
response it is valuable to review. the vehicle 
dynamics. The automobile may be described 
on a three-axis ~eference system. The fore and 
aft dimension is termed performance, the vertical 
dimension is ride and the lateral control di- 
mension is handling. In this case we are con- 
cerned exclusively with the lateral response of 
the system. This lateral response is essentially 
any change in path of the vehicle. The automo- 
bile motions associated with lateral response 
are yaw, roll and sideslip. Yaw is the angular 
velocity about the vertical axis of the car. Roll 
is the angular velocity about the longitudinal 
axis of the car. Sideslip relates to the side 
velocity as defined by the sideslip angle (the 
angle whose tangent is sideslip velocity 
divided by forward velocity). Any lateral 
response of the vehicle will result in some change 
in these motions. A study of the response 
equations shows that it is possible to find modes 
of motion that are directional and rolling in 
nature. Since directional motion consists of 
yaw, and sideslip and system performance is 
related to directional change, it seems straight- 
forward to view yaw (or sideslip, since there is 
a strong coupling between the two) as a measure 
of system performance in terms of position or 
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path following. This may be viewed in another 
way. Whenever the vehicle changes position 
there is rotation about its vertical axis. This 
angular rotation has a velocity which depends 
to a great extent upon the vehicle’s forward 
velocity and is called yaw rate. As a result the 
position of the vehicle may be derived by 
measuring yaw rate. 

Furthermore the inherent measurement 
simplicity of this approach lends it great attrac- 
tiveness. In summary, if vehicle yaw rate is 
measured at a constant forward velocity, the 
vehicle position (or system output) may be 
derived by: 


P= IT # dt dt (1) 


* = yaw rate. 


Now that system output is directly available 
(from a yaw rate gyro) knowing the input or 
forcing function would allow computation of 
the system error or performance. In laboratory 
tracking situations this simple model describes 
the system error: 


Pa—Pp=E (2) 


where P, = actual position 


Pp 


E = error. 


desired position 


Equation (1) has established that actual position 
may be derived from yaw rate. When desired 
position (or input) is specified as being zero dis- 
placement, from some course, then, by subtrac- 
tion, the error is equal to the actual position. 
Asa result, by measuring yaw rate, system error 
can also be measured. 

In order to implement this procedure it is 
necessary to specify to the driver the task of 
driving straight down the road (zero displace- 
ment). This is in fact so simple that it is no task 
at all. In order to increase task difficulty so that 
system design differences might be detected the 
driver must perform the specified task under 
disturbing conditions. This disturbance is 
provided by a very low frequency complex 
wave that positions the front wheels through a 
servo and has much the same effect as road pot- 
holes or a brisk cross wind. Now the human 
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operator has a difficult task, attempting to drive 
straight in the face of disturbance. As a result, 
his desired position is zero displacement (zero 
yaw) and the extent of accumulated yaw rate 
(mean position error or third integral of yaw 
rate) is the actual error and is a figure of merit of 
system performance. 

The extensive presentation of this method of 
measuring system performance is warranted 
from two different aspects. This approach 
achieves significant flexibility through its self- 
contained signal generating and error recording 
equipment. Any vehicle may be compared with 
any other vehicle over any stretch of road, pro- 
viding, of course, that the comparisons are 
based upon data gathered over the same stretch 
of road. Secondly, the task is directly analogous 
to driving over a badly maintained road surface 
or while subjected to a variable cross-wind. 
Finally the simplicity of implementation is a 
benefit not usually resulting from this kind of 
measurement. 

Thus far primary concern has been with 
developing the man—machine system criterion. 
Providing that this requirement has been satis- 
fied, the problem of measuring the psychomotor, 
intellectual and perceptual performance of the 
operator still prevails. With regard to psycho- 
motor performance it seems that frequency and 
amplitude measures of steering wheel move- 
ments could detect different performance 
demands upon the operator. Recent research ! 
indicates that both of these dimensions play 
significant roles in the operators’ motor 
response and that in order to combine them 
some measure such as total operator power 
dissipated might be appropriate. 


Intellectual performance of drivers has 


historically been measured by intelligence type 


tests.2, In this context, however, intellectual 
activities are primarily those complex processes 
that lead to decisions. As such, decision making 
becomes a rather vital topic for driver research. 
Relationships between individual probability 
preferences and risk taking have apparent 
application in many common highway situa- 
tions. The utility of the goal that motivates a 
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trip may tell us about the probability of making 
decisions that lead to accident fraught situations. 
The behavioral tendency to overestimate the 
occurrence of unlikely events and underestimate 
the occurrence of fairly certain events suggests a 
rational basis for what appears to be foolhardy 
driving behavior such as passing on a crowded 
hill or racing locomotives to grade crossings. 
Although the decision theory in these illustra- 
tions suggests plausible a posteriori explanations, 
it does seem reasonable to believe that specially 
formulated research to test its application to the 
intellectual performance of drivers would be 
appropriate. 

The drivers’ perceptual processes have usually 
been investigated in an effort to determine 
correct highway signing or similar visual 
requirements. It would seem worthwhile to 
depart from these relatively limited objectives 
to study the visual cues that are used by drivers 
in their task and to determine the extent that 
they are critical to him. These investigations 
may profitably be based upon the study of 
driver eye movements. In much the same way 
as earlier eye movement studies proved of value 
in instrument flight investigations it seems 
reasonable to assume that similar value could 
accrue to driver research. It is particularly 
fortunate that recent methodological and 
technical advances make the recording of eye 
movement superimposed upon the dynamic 
visual field a real possibility. Here, at last, is a 
clear cut method for determining the extent of 
distraction of billboards. Or the effect of sen- 
sory saturation during long vigils at the wheel 
while driving over super highways. From this 
observer’s viewpoint, the potential of such an 
approach is limited only by the imagination of 
the investigator. 

In this discussion our concern has been with 
quantitative performance measures of system 
and driver. However, there is a clear require- 
ment to consider driver preference as well as 
performance. Quite frequently human factors 
research has assumed that performance and 
preference lie on the same dimension. That is, 
people prefer the tool or machine with which 
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they perform best. On the basis of recent re- 
search it seems that this assumption must be 
modified to include the case where preference 
is measured along one dimension and perform- 
ance on another. If the optima of these two 
dimensions indicate conflicting conclusions a 
problem of weighting the results arises. When 
an operator performs best during test with 
system A, but prefers working with system B 
there is no unequivocal method for determining 
to what extent either of the results should be 
compromised. 

The manner in which preference judgments 
are collected may have considerable effect upon 
the results. We have found in an investigation 
of various control system dimensions that a 
straightforward application of the psycho- 
physical method of constant stimuli has been 
effective as a model for collecting preference 
data and performance data under the same ex- 
perimental conditions. Experimentally, the 
subject drove the test course using a conven- 
tional steering, ystem and indicated his prefer- 
ence on a check list rating scale. Driving the 
same course with the experimental system, per- 
formance data were collected and the same check 
list was completed. This procedure was followed 
for all experimental conditions with precise and 
reliable results. 


TABLE | 


Matrix of Intercorrelations Among 
Dependent Variables 


IV] sv? f(D fD® p= 0.50 Rating 
sv) xX 083 0.62 0.86 0.43 0.25 
jv? X 059 O75 @5Si G22 
f|D| X 0.72 0.69 0.25 
{D2 X 0.73 0.28 
p=0.50 x O2 
Rating xX 


The intercorrelations of the preference and 
performance measures are shown in Table I. 
The performance indices were measures of 
steering wheel movement. The velocity (lV) 
and displacement (D) measures were related to 
driver response frequency, and the probability 
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measure (p) is related to the probability of ex- 
ceeding. 0.5 radians/sec in steering-wheel 
movement amplitude. It is evident that the 
relationship between preference and perform- 
ance is rather low. However, the reliability of 
the ratings was quite high (r = 0.91) indicating 
that the performance measures used were 
probably not sufficiently discriminating among 
the various experimental systems. This further 
illustrates the requirement for an overall 
system performance measure that would cor- 
relate with driver preference. Furthermore, it 
substantiates the possibility of simultaneously 
collecting preference and performance measures 
in experimental situations. In other experi- 
mental situations different judgmental methods 
might best be used. Regardless of what method 
is used there is a clear need for simultaneous 
collection of preference judgments and per- 
formance measures with man-operated systems 
and some quantitative method for combining 
them into a single criterion. 

The general approach in this paper has been 
to illustrate the way in which a system measure 
of driver—vehicle performance might be utilized. 
The additional stress upon the measurement of 
human performance and preference is included 
because of the importance of isolating error 
sources. Error isolation is simply the process 
of identifying which component in a system 
accounts for the greatest proportion of variation 
in the output of the total system. It is of course 
apparent that the greatest overall increase in 
system performance can be achieved by improv- 
ing the component that is the source of greatest 
error. 

The measure of system performance that has 
been illustrated has implications for application 
beyond the automotive field. This approach 
may be useful to measure system performance 
wherever the following conditions prevail: (a) 
servo driven control surfaces are available that 
may be disturbed independent of the operator’s 
control; (b) where the operator is instructed to 
perform a specific task, and (c) where the 
system motion equation may be isolated into 
yaw, roll, or pitch elements. These conditions 
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seem to be satisfied by most dynamic control 
vehicles from aircraft to submarines. With 
specific reference to a two- or three-dimensional 
system the operator might be instructed to 
maintain a constant heading, altitude or depth 
in the face of some disturbing force such as air 
gusts or sea currents. Hence the mean heading 
error of an aircraft or submarine is the triple 
integral of its yaw rate, and the mean altitude 
(or depth) error is the triple integral of its pitch 
rate. Inthese circumstances all of the advantages 
of flexibility, simplicity and validity should 
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prove to be of as much value as they are in 
measuring automobile system performance. 
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A Re-evaluation of Machine-Generated 


Abstracts, 


ALBERT RESNICK and TERRY R. SAVAGE, IBM Research Center and IBM Advanced Systems 


Development Division, Yorktown Heights, New York. 


Twenty-five subjects were divided into five matched groups and each group was given a 
different type of lexical indicator of content. The purpose was to determine their 
ability to answer a 72-question criterion test and determine the relevance of the 
documents furnished relative to that task. 

The results indicated that there were no major differences between the five groups 
in their ability to select relevant documents. The group utilizing complete text 
material, however, obtained a significantly higher score on the examination. 


A previous experiment ! compared four types 
of lexical indicators of content. The purpose 
was to determine (1) the feasibility of using 
machine generated abstracts to answer questions 
in a limited time period as opposed to using 
other types of lexical indicators, e.g. whole text 
or titles, and (2) which type of lexical indicators 
best permits humans to determine whether or 
not a document is relevant for a specific purpose. 

At the conclusion of the prior experiment, it 
appeared that the results may have been 
strongly inflwenced by the type of subject 
population utilized and the artificiality of the 
task for such a subject population, and different 
results might have been obtained using a more 
homogeneous subject population and a criterion 
test with greater face validity. 

These two features have been incorporated 
into the present experiment. 


METHOD 


The population of documents chosen for this 
experiment was formed by 75 reports selected 
from military intelligence documents which 
covered a wide variety of topics. Fifteen of the 
75 documents were designated to form a subset 
of documents relevant to a criterion test. They 
were chosen so that they formed a more homo- 
geneous group than the total document popula- 
tion. Two members of the intelligence staff, 


, Hugh Fallon and Marjorie Saxon did the pro- 
gramming for the generation of the material, ran sub- 
jects and helped tabulate the data. Carol Mattson and 
Al Barnes aided in the analysis of the data. This work 
was supported, in part, by the Department of the Army 
Contract No. DA-49-083 OSA-2109. 


who were not familiar with the various types of 
machine abstracts, were asked to write 72 short- 
answer type questions utilizing the 15 relevant 
documents. They were asked to write questions 
that intelligence analysts could be expected to 
answer utilizing these documents. The questions 
were later edited by one of the authors. 

The examination was constructed by ran- 
domly assigning 7 or 8 questions to each of 10 
pages. The pages were then assembled in 25 
different random orders. 

Five sets of materials (T, R, A, P and C) taken 
from the total document population were pre- 
pared. Set T consisted of the titles only; Set R 
consisted of a random selection of sentences 
from each of the documents. Set A consisted of 
automatic abstracts prepared in the manner 
described by Savage, Fallon and Saxon®. Set P 
consisted of another type of abstract (pseudo- 
auto-abstract) formed by picking the same 
number of sentences from the documents as the 
auto-abstracting method (Set A), i.e. 10 per cent, 
but the particular sentences selected were simply 
the first 5 per cent and the last 5 per cent of the 
articles. Set C consisted of complete texts. 
None of the material contained captions ox 
illustrations. 

The titles and text were prepared using an 
IBM 407 while the three types of abstracts were 
prepared on an IBM 704. Thus, all of the 
material was printed in capital letters. 

The design of the experiment is presented in 
Table I. The study was conducted utilizing 25 
intelligence analysts as subjects. In the first of 
four experimental sessions, they were given the 
Robinson-Hall Geology Test to determine 
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Day 


Z. 
Robinson-Hall 
speed of 
reading test 
in geology 
and the sample 
criterion test 


Pre-test 


Titles 


TABLE | 


Experimental Design* 


R 


Robinson—Hail 
speed of 
reading test 

in geology 
and the sample 
criterion test 


Pre-test 


Random 


Groups 
A 


Robinson—Hall 
speed of 
reading test 

in geology 
and the sample 
criterion test 


Pre-test 


Auto-abstracts 
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P 
Robinson—Hall 
speed of 
reading test 
in geology 
and the sample 
criterion test 


Pre-test 


Pseudo-auto- 


c 


Robinson-—Hall 
speed of 
reading test 

in geology 
and the sample 
criterion test 


Pre-test 


3 abstracts 


Day Titles 


4 plus text plus text 


Random abstracts Auto-abstracts 
plus text 


abstracts 


Pseudo-auto- 
abstracts plus text 


* The 72-item questionnaire was administered to all five groups on Days 2, 3 and 4. 


their speed of reading and comprehension. In 
addition, the subjects were given an examination 
composed of 15 questions similar in nature to 
the aforementioned 72 question criterion test 
but drawn fromadifferent document population. 
They were to answer as many of these questions 
as they could in 55 min using eight documents, 
four of which contained answers to the 15 
questions. The subjects were then divided into 
5 groups which were matched on three variables: 
(1) the number of questions attempted on the 
sample criterion test,(2) the number of questions 
scored right on the criterion test, and (3) their 
speed of reading score on the Robinson—Hall 
Test. Table II shows the means and standard 
deviations of these measures for the total 
population and for each of the five groups. 

In the second experimental session, all sub- 
jects were given the 72 question criterion test. 
They were instructed that this was a pretest to 
determine if they could answer any of the 
questions without any material to aid them. 
They were to answer as many questions as thev 
could. They were told that in succeeding 
experimental sessions, they would be given 


material which would aid them in answering 
questions. 

On the third day, three groups (R, A and P), 
which were given the random abstracts, auto- 
abstracts and the pseudo-auto-abstracts, re- 
ported together in the same room and the other 
two groups (T) and (C) reported to separate 
rooms. The abstract groups were told to 
imagine that their supervisor had asked them 
to answer a list of 72 questions. As they had a 
definite time limit, they would try to answer as 
many of the questions on the basis of what they 
already knew. In addition, they had a library 
which had given them a set of materials to aid 
them in this task. Group C was given the entire 
set of 75 texts on the third day and instructed 
similarly. Group T was given only the 75 titles 
on the third day. In addition to answering the 
questions, the subjects were asked to mark each 
of the documents with a “+” (acceptance), if 
they thought the document would aid them in 
answering the questionnaire, a “?”, if they 
thought the document might aid them in 
answering the questionnaire, and a “—” 
(rejection), if they thought the document 
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TABLE Il 


Description of S$ Population on the Basis of which Groups were Matched 


Total population 


S Ok 2 oe 2 
No. tried 
on sample 
criterion 
test 12.8 1.4 


130 33 4 


No. right 
on sample 
criterion 


test mA 34 HSA 2 HS 


Reading 
rate R-H 
geology 
testT 


* Words/min. 
t Robinson-Hall. 


241.9* 52.5* 258.4 34.0 225.4 


would not aid »aem in answering the question- 
naire. 

On the fourth day, all groups were given the 
complete texts in addition to the materials they 
had on the third day. The purpose was to see if 
the abstracts and titles had been useful to the 
subjects in determining which of the complete 
texts should be consulted for answers. 

Each of the experimental sessions were two 
and one-half hours long. Because of the quantity 
of material to be read, the “Text” (C) Group 
reading at the average rate of the 25 subjects 
could only complete one-quarter of the docu- 
ments in the two and one-half hour experi- 
mental session on Day 3, assuming that they 
spent all of their time reading. The abstract 
groups could have completed at least two read- 
ings of each document in the allotted time 
period on Day 3. 

At the end of the second and third sessions, 
the test papers were graded with a C for correct 
and an X for incorrect for each question 
answered. 

On the third and fourth days, the subjects 
worked with the corrected questionnaire and 


R A P G 


Group population 


S.D. x S.D. x S.D. x swp 


6 138 13 8S 13 tas 12 


6 H2 G8 HS WM HA 45 


65.0 244.8 38.6 249.2 48.6 231.8 61.9 


were allowed to correct their previous incorrect 
answers but not erase them. 


RESULTS 


The subject’s choice in the evaluation of use- 
ful documents can be categorized into correct 
acceptances, correct rejections, the acceptance 
of useless documents (Type II errors), and the 
rejection of useful documents (Type I errors). 
In addition, some of the documents were also 
marked with a “?” mark or were unmarked. 
Usefulness is here defined as a document which 
contained answer(s) to one or more of the 72 
questions. Table III indicates, for the popula- 
tion in the five experimental groups, the per- 
centage of the documents evaluated following 
each category of evaluation with the questioned 
and accepted categories combined and the 
rejected and unmarked categories combined. 
These categories were combined because it was 
obvious from the results that the unmarked 
documents had been summarily scanned and 
rejected and it is assumed that in any real system 
questionable documents will be looked at 
further. 
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TABLE Ill 


Per cent Response of Subjects in Classifying Relevance of Document Population 


Per cent of relevant 


documents* 
Accepted or questioned 79 
Rejected or unmarked 21 
100 
Per cent of irrelevant 
documents t 
Accepted or questioned 9 
Rejected or unmarked 91 
100 


Groups on Day 2 


R A r Cc 
79 83 79 76 
21 17 21 24 
100 100 100 100 
11 6 6 ‘ 4 
89 94 94 96 
100 100 100 100 


* Relevant documents composed 20 per cent of the total document population. 
t Irrelevant documents composed 80 per cent of the total document population. 


A measure of the subjects’ confidence in the 
usefulness of the material which they used on 
the third day is calculated from the ratio of 
acceptance (+), and rejection (—) responses to 
all the evaluative responses (+, —, and ?°), i.e. 
the percentage of documents accepted and re- 
jected over all the documents “‘scanned”. This 
measure of confidence was high and varied 
little over groups. The lowest score was the 
“Title” (T) Group, at 89 per cent, and the 
highest was found for the ‘‘ Auto-Abstract” (A) 
Group at 94 per cent. These differences, how- 
ever, were not significant at the 0.05 level. 
Table III shows that for the combined categories 
there was relatively little difference among the 
five groups in determining the relevant and 
irrelevant documents. 

Considering the questions answered by each 
group, on the pretest (Day 2), all five groups 
obtained about the same number of correct 
answers out of the total number of answers 
attempted which would seem to imply that the 
groups were evenly matched. On Day 3, when 
all five groups were given a different type of 
lexical indicator of content, the Text (C) Group 
showed the greatest improvement in correctly 
answering the 72 question criterion test over 
Day 2 as shown in Fig. 1. The three abstract 
groups exhibited intermediate improvement 


with the “Pseudo-Auto-Abstract” (P) Group 
doing significantly better than either the Auto- 
Abstract (A) Group or the “Random-Abstract” 
(R) Group. The difference between the scores 
of the Random-Abstract (R) Group and the 
Auto-Abstract (A) Group, however, were not 
statistically significant. On Day 4, when all 
five groups were given the complete text 
material, the Auto-Abstract (A) Group ex- 
hibited the greatest improvement in perform- 
ance over Day 3, but the differences among 
groups in the number of correct responses 
made on Day 4, minus the number of correct 
responses on Day 2 plus Day 3, were not 
significant at the 0.05 level. These results are 
illustrated in Fig. 1 with an analysis of variance 
presented in Table IV. 

In looking at the total number of responses 
right and wrong on Day 3 minus the total 
number of responses on Day 2, the differences 
between groups were not significant, except 
between the Text (C) Group and the other four 
groups and between the Title (T) Group and the 
Pseudo-Auto-Abstract (P) Group (P = 0.01). 


DISCUSSION 


The results point out that the subjects in the 
text group were able to determine the “useful- 
ness” of documents and answer questions 
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based on them at rates faster than would be 
possible on the basis of straight reading of the 
texts. This shows that some selection process 
other than reading the entire document was 
employed by these subjects to determine 
relevant from irrelevant documents. 
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cept 
four In the previous experiment, the use of titles 
| the to determine the relevance of documents to a 
1). criterion test without accompanying abstracts 
led to a high percentage of Type II errors, i.e. 
accepting documents which should be rejected. 
| the This was not true in this experiment which may 
-ful- have been due to the fact that the titles of the 


ions relevant documents in this experiment were 
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more indicative of the contents of these docu- 
ments than in the previous experiment. The 
document population in the earlier study, un- 
like the document population in this study, had 


TABLE IV 
Analysis of Variance 

Total responses: df Mean square F 
Pretest 

Between groups + 37.1 0.8 

Within groups 20 43.9 
Day 3 

Between groups 4 655.2 0.9 

Within groups 20 693.9 


Day 3 minus Day 2 
Between groups + 625.2 16.5* 


Within groups 20 37.9 

Day 4 
Between groups 4 368.9 5.6* 
Within groups 20 65.7 

Day 4 minus Day 3 
Between groups + 78.9 1.6 
Within groups 20 49.1 


Correct responses: 


Pretest 
Between groups +} 0.8 0.2 
Within groups 20 3.8 

Day 3 
Between groups + 697.5 56.2* 
Within groups 20 12.4 


Day 3 minus Day 2 
Between groups 4 696.5 54.4* 


Within groups 20 12.8 

Day 4 
Between groups 4 486.7 7s 
Within groups 20 66.8 

Day 4 minus Day 3 
Between groups 4 74.1 1.5 
Within groups 20 48.9 


* Significant at P <0.01. 


less variety in subject matter involving primarily 
the biological and medical areas with many of 
the irrelevant titles appearing relevant. 
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In looking at the number of answers which 
were contained in the various types of lexical 
indicators, it was found that the auto-abstracts 
contained 26 per cent of the answers; the 
pseudo-auto-abstracts, 25 per cent; while the 
random abstracts contained 15 per cent and the 
titles 0 per cent. The text, of course, contained 


all the answers. The Text (C) Group was 
apparently hindered by the volume of material 
to be read or scanned as they were only able to 
find 45 per cent of the available answers on 
Day 3. While the Random-Abstract (R) Group 
found 69 per cent of their available answers and 
the Pseudo-Auto-Abstract (P) Group 86 per 
cent, the Auto-Abstract (A) Group found only 
25 per cent. The Auto-Abstract (A) Group 
should have been able to answer more questions 
correctly than either of the other two abstract 
groups considering the number of answers 
contained in their material, but they did not. 
No explanation could be found for this result. 

One would expect that the use of abstracts 
and titles on Day 3 might have aided these 
groups in locating answers on the fourth day 
when they had access to the complete texts. 
Indeed, the abstract and the title groups did 
slightly better than the text group on the fourth 
day. This difference, however, was not statistic- 
ally significant and is confounded with the fact 
that the text group had fewer questions left to 
answer on the fourth day. It seems, therefore, 
that exposure to the abstracts was not of much 
value in using the complete texts. 

On the basis of the results, it would appear 
that, as in the previous experiment, texts and 
abstracts are better than titles for the purpose of 
obtaining answers to specific questions; the 
complete text being better than abstracts for 
this purpose even with the time limitations im- 
posed by this experiment. But, if the task is to 
determine whether documents are relevant or 
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not, all five types of lexical indicators seem to 
be about equal to each other under the experi- 
mental conditions in this study. 


SUMMARY 


Twenty-five subjects were divided into five 
groups matched for their reading speed and 
scores on a sample criterion test. Each group 
was given a different kind of lexical indicator of 
content for a set of 75 documents, namely, 
titles, three types of abstracts and complete 
texts. In addition, they were given an examina- 
tion composed of 72 short-answer type questions 
which were derived from 15 out of the 75 docu- 
ments. They attempted to answer the questions 
and evaluate the relevance of each document in 
answering the examination. 

There were no major differences between the 
five experimental groups in their ability to 
select documents relevant to the criterion 
examination. The Text (C) Group, however, 
obtained a significantly higher score on the 
examination. 

In comparing these results with an earlier 
study, it was found that similar results were 
observed in that the text group out-performed 
the other groups in obtaining correct answers; 
but in the previous study, the text and abstract 
groups out-performed the title group in deter- 
mining the relevance of documents to the 
criterion test, whereas in the present study all 
groups did equally well. 
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Dynamic Anthropometry of Working 


H. T. E. HERTZBERG, Aerospace Medical Laboratory, Wright Air Development Division. 


This paper provides a review of the principles and procedures of workspace design 
for engineers. It emphasizes that human body size, anthropometry, and muscle force 
capability, biomechanics, are both essential for the efficient sizing of equipment. The 
proper method of workspace design, the ‘‘ design limits concept’, is described, and 
the fallacy of the “‘average man” concept is demonstrated. General methods of 
gathering body size and strength data are outlined, and major information sources 
noted. The author’s ideas on human muscle strength in the weightless state are 


included. 


In workspace design, it is axiomatic that both 
human body size and muscle “strength” are 
prime factors: first the man must be able to 
reach the controls, then be able to operate them 
in order to make the machine do his work. 
Designers have developed efficient engineering 
formulas to minimize the amounts of materials 
for best construction, and teach such formulas 
thoroughly to students in all engineering 
schools. But the formulas to achieve the highest 
integration between the machine and _ its 
operator—whivh, after all, is the final payoff of 
design—are not strictly engineering formulas, 
derived mathematically by engineers; they are 
rather human engineering formulas or principles 
developed by anatomists, anthropologists, 
physiologists, psychologists and other human 
factors people. Reliable anthropometric data 
and procedures form the most powerful tool 
available today for the optimal sizing of many 
mass-produced items, whether truck-cabs or 
oxygen masks. Very few engineering schools 
teach these principles in their entirety, and 
most of them not at all. It is a matter of experi- 
ence that many young graduate engineers are 
unacquainted with the use of human factors 
and that on 
designers still size their work according to the 


data, innumerable occasions 
fallacious concept of the “average man”. 
Furthermore, many mature engineers, usually 
not in the aviation industry, appear largely 
unaware of the great advances achieved since 
World War II in the accommodation of human 
beings in aircraft and other confined work- 
places. Unfortunately some of these people are 


in positions of power to make far-reaching 
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decisions. In this discussion, therefore, I shall 
try to present a bird’s-eye, introduction to the 
principles, data and sources comprising the 
anthropological aspects of human engineering. 

But before discussing any subject, it is always 
desirable to define it and the basic terms to be 
used. Our title mentions “Anthropometry”, 
but it is well to place this word briefly in its 
proper context. “‘ Anthropology” is the overall 
study of man as an animal and as a social being; 
“Physical Anthropology” is the sub-discipline 
concentrating on man as an animal, including 
the measurement of differences in dimension 
among living varieties, and “ Anthropometry”’, 
meaning literally the measurement of man, 
denotes the techniques of body measurement 
and the tabulated data themselves. It also im- 
plies the statistical approach, the measuring 
of an adequate sample of men to permit an 
orderly arrangement of data from the smallest 
to the largest. For standardization, however, 
conventional anthropometric dimensions have 
to be taken on subjects in static poses; whereas 
anyone who does work needs room to move 
in. The broader term, “Dynamic Anthropo- 
metry”, thus usually implies the study of the 
workspace of space envelope needed by men as 
they perform their work. Yet this term can also 
carry the implication of an evolving science of 
workspace, and I shall use the term in both senses 
hereafter. 

Sound workspace design involves both 


1 It has to be bird’s-eye, because at present there are 
no courses or textbooks to synthesize the 1000-odd titles 
setting forth the facts that are important to Applied 
Physical Anthropology. 
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objective factors (body size, muscle force cap- 
ability) and subjective factors (individual pre- 
ferences in types of seating surfaces, pain, 
fatigue, etc.), all of which must be understood 
to insure long-term occupant comfort, but I 
shall outline here only some of the objective 
factors of primary importance to engineers. 
They are the first steps essential to fully ade- 
quate workspace design. The subjective factors 
are perhaps better left to other human factors 
people., 

The dimensions needed for workspace vary 
with the man’s duties, but most duties are 
performed sitting down. In planning a work- 
space for a seated man, the designer must know 
first the occupant’s static dimensions (sitting 
height, buttock—knee length, knee height, arm 
reach, etc.) and then his dynamic dimensions, 
which include both the distances the man can 
move and forces he can exert. If only one oc- 
cupant, is to use the workplace, the designer’s 
task is easy—he tailors it to the subject. But 
suppose many persons must work efficiently 
within it ? Shall the designer then size it for the 
“average iman’”’ ?, 

This is a solution frequently adopted, but as a 
basis for design it is a fallacy. There are persons 
who are average in sitting height, or in buttock— 
knee length, but no one is average in all dimen- 
sions. Let us look at the findings of a study 
made some years ago by Daniels and Churchill’, 
to test the assumptions of the “average man” 
concept. They examined the body size data on 
more than 4000 flying personnel to see how 
many men could be average in 10 dimensions 
useful in clothing design. But instead of using 
merely the exact average, they generously 
included plus and minus 15 per cent from the 
average in their figure, or the middle 30 per 
cent of the sample for each dimension. They 
called these “‘approximate averages”’, and used 


9 Engineers do not usually concern themselves with 
subjective factors, but it should be noted that two 
teachers in an engineering school produced a classic 
study of human comfort.® 

3 For the sections on the “average man” and “de- 
sign limits”, I have drawn heavily on a previous paper." 


‘ 
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the approximate average of each of the dimen- 
sions as hurdles in a step by step elimination. 

The following passage is taken from their 
report. Only the percentage table has been 
added. 


Per cent 
of original 
sample 
(1) Of the original 4063 men, 1055 
were of approximately average 
stature. 25.9 
(2) Of these 1055 men, 302 were also 
of approximately average chest 
circumference. 7.4 
(3) Of these 302 men, 143 were also 
of approximately average sleeve 
length. 33 


(4) Of these 143 men, 73 were also of 
approximately average crotch 
height. 1.8 

(5) Of these 73 men, 28 were also of 
approximately average torso cir- 
cumference. 

(6) Of these 28 men, 12 were also of 
approximately average hip cir- 
cumference. 

(7) Of these 12 men, 6 were also of 
approximately average waist cir- 
cumference. 

(8) Of these 6 men, 3 were also of 
approximately average waist cir- 
cumference. 

(9) Of these 3 men, 2 were also of 
approximately average thigh cir- 
cumference. 

(10) Of these 2 men, 0 were also of 
approximately average crotch 
length. 


0.69 


0.29 


0.14 


0.07 


0.04 


0.00 


This list shows that even the “approximately 
average” man in only 1 dimension is already a 
relatively uncommon man (about 1 in 4), while 
less than 8 in 100 show the average in only two 
dimensions; and for four dimensions, the num- 
ber for all practical design purposes has shrunk 
to the vanishing point in the population. 

The fact that these figures include an exceed- 
ingly generous 30 per cent of the population in 
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each dimension makes the demonstration even 
more convincing. It should be emphasized that 
any other set of dimensions, including those for 
workspace, would show the same results. 

Thus we cannot escape the conclusion that 
the “‘average man” concept is not a sound basis 
for design. The only efficient method is the 


> 


concept of “design limits”, the anthropo- 
metric-statistical approach based on sound 
dimensions measured by standardized tech- 
niques on the population that will use the 
workspace. 

The “design limits” concept is not the pro- 
duct of any one person. It is the result of many 
men’s experience, both in the United States and 
abroad. So far as I know, Randall, Damon and 
the other anthropologists at Wright Field 
during World War II were the first in the United 
States to apply the principles in a broad way, 
beginning in 1942, and to summarize the work 


9» 


of years in a major publication.“ Since those 
beginnings the realization has grown with com- 
mentary by Morant!?; Hooton’; King, Mor- 
row and Vollmer™; Morant!®; Morant and 
Ruffell-Smith 2%; Weddell and Darcus 2*; Roe- 
buck 3; McFarland, Damon and others ?*; 
Hertzberg and Saul’; Hertzberg"; and Ely 
and his associates 5»®, to name but afew. Among 
human factors workers this concept is univers- 
ally accepted. But because the “average man” 
concept continues to be used by many designers, 
a review of the “design limits” concept appears 
necessary. 

In its essentials, this system, sometimes also 
called the “range of accommodation” system, 
is very simple. Take relevant dimensions on an 
adequate sample of the using population, and 
reduce the date statistically; then from these 
data choose the dimensions for workspace ac- 
cording to the percentage of the population 
that the product is intended to accommodate. 

One of the simplest examples of the “design 
limits” concept is the fighter cockpit, whose 
plastic canopy protrudes just high enough to 
cover the pilot’s head. Obviously the pilot’s 
eye level, regardless of his body size, must be 
approximately constant and therefore the pilot’s 
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seat must be vertically adjustable. The anthro- 
pometric dimension, Sitting Height, conse- 
quently becomes one of the major determinants 
of cockpit size. 

If we measure a large random Air Force 
sample for Sitting Height, we can list each man’s 
dimension in numerical order to find the range 
of variation. We get percentiles by dividing the 
range into 100 equal steps. For example, the 
95th percentile of any dimension is that value 
which is large enough to include 95 per cent of 
the population, but still is below the remaining 
largest 5 per cent. 


TABLE | 


Percentile Values for Sitting Height of Air Force Flying 
Personnel (1950) 


Percentile In. Percentile In. 
0 29.9 60 36.3 
1 32.9 70 36.6 
2 33.3 80 37.0 
3 33.5 90 37.6 
5 33.8 95 38.0 

10 34.3 97 38.3 
20 34.9 98 38.6 
30 35.9 99 38.9 
40 35.6 100 41.2 
50 36.0 


Table I shows the range of values of Sitting 
Height found to exist in a sample of 4061 Air 
Force flying personnel in 1950.® 

If we now plot percentile versus dimension, 
we obtain the curve in Fig. 1. We see immedi- 
ately that there is a straight-line portion of 
moderate slope comprising approximately the 
central 90 per cent of the sample, the remaining 
10 per cent divided into two zones of sharply 
increased slope. 

Now the extremes of any curve like this are 
unstable, depending on the appearance in sample 
of a few very small or very large individuals. 
To reduce such instability, statisticians usually 
use the mean+3 standard deviations,, or 99.7 


4 A standard deviation is a number indicating the 
probable inherent variability of a sample about its mean 
value. 
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per cent of the range. One of the beauties of the 
percentile curve is that the design engineer does 
not need to be a statistician to use it; he need 
only choose the design limits he wants. He may 
find it simpler to deal with the 98 per cent falling 
between the Ist and 99th percentiles (in this 
case, about 2.3 standard deviations). 
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Perhaps the outstanding fact here is that the 
central 90 per cent of the sample shows only 
about 40 per cent of the total variation, while 
the extreme 10 per cent of the sample shows 
about 60 per cent of the total variation. We 
note also that the combined variabilities of the 
extreme 2 per cent practically equal that of the 


ADJUSTABILITY REQUIREMENTS 
FOR 
PERCENTILE GROUPS 
SITTING HEIGHT 
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Fig.1. The percentile curve for sitting height in a USAF population, showing seat adjustability require- 
ments for various percentile groups (adapted from Hertzberg??). 


In this curve, the variability of the total 
sample is seen to be 10.3 in. The variability of 
the central 98 per cent drops to only 6.0 in., 
and the variability of the central 90 per cent is 
only 4.2 in. Table II summarizes these varia- 
bilities, and presents the adjustabilities required 
for each percentile group in a fighter cockpit, 
should we have to accommodate the full 


sample. 
TABLE Il 

Per cent of sample Variability Adjustability 

(N = 4061) (in.) required 

(per cent) 

100 per cent 10.3 100 
Central 90 per cent 4.2 ; 40.8 
Largest 5 per cent 2.2 21.3 | 59.2 
Smallest 5 per cent 3.9 37.9 ) 
Largest 1 per cent 1.4 13.6 | 42.7 
Smallest 1 per cent 3.0 29.1 ) 





central 90 per cent. From such data the engineer 
can judge the relative expense of accommodating 
different segments of the population. The data 
explain the general rule that, in the design of 
U.S. Air Force cockpits, flying clothing or 
personal equipment, each must accommodate 
at least 90 per cent of flying personnel, but that 
only certain types of equipment need to do 
more. Fighter cockpits may be barred to men 
above the 95th percentile in size; but oxygen 
masks should fit 100 per cent of the flying 
population. 

Curves for other body dimensions can be 
used in similar fashion. The designer must 
know when to use the maximum or minimum 
value ofa dimension. For example, in designing 
a table and chair combination, a maximum 
value of Knee Height, Sitting, should be chosen 
to determine the height of the bottom edge of 
the knee weil, so as to accommodate the largest 
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man whoistouseit. Theheight of theadjustable 
chair, however, should start from the minimal 
value of Popliteal Height, and extend through 
the chosen range of that value. If women are 
to use the chair as well as men, the minimal 
height should be the lowest value for women. 
By the same token, if the chair occupant must 
also see over instrument panels on the desk, the 
minimal value of Eye Height, Sitting, should 
limit the height of such panels or obstructions. 
These and other principles are detailed in'., If 
other working positions are needed, such as 
standing, crawling or kneeling, data for some of 
these are available.” 

It should be remembered that anthropometric 
data are taken on subjects who are nude or 
The addition of ordinary light 
clothing makes no important dimensional dif- 
ference; but if the man must wear Arctic 
clothing, a suitable increase in workspace must 
be provided. This of course includes more 
space for booted feet, greater spacing between 
switches for gioved fingers, larger seats and a 
whole gamut of other increases over nude 
dimensions. Therefore the designer must keep 
in mind the environment as well as the man. 
Table III presents increments needed for many 
ordinary purposes. 

We can now begin to appreciate the great 
power inherent in reliable anthropometric 


nearly so. 


data. With facts like these the engineer can size 
his workspace to the segment of the population 
he chooses, or, conversely, if he is unavoidably 
limited for some valid reason to a given size, 
he can ascertain the population segment his 
product will accommodate. 

The anthropometric dimensions discussed 
above have generally been taken with standard 
instruments—anthropometer, calipers and tape 
—but these are not the only way of getting work- 
space information. Swearingen? has devised a 
clever workspace measuring device in which 


5 Lhese and other names of dimensions are taken 
from reference 9. 

6 Designers for most U.S. appli  »ns would be well 
advised to rely more on recent L_ ..f or OQMG data 
in applying these principles than upon the British or 
medical sources cited. 
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the man sits at the center of what resembles a 
large pin cushion. He is surrounded by slender 
shafts or staves which can be moved radially 
toward him until he can touch the tips of each. 
These points in space describe his work 
envelope. But this device, though very effec- 
tive, requires a whole room and considerable 
structure to house it. Dempsey * has somewhat 
simplified Swearingen’s arrangement by re- 
ducing the number of staves necessary. Still 
other variations of this theme are possible. 


TABLE Ill 


Approximate Amounts Added to Nude Dimensions by 
Heavy Winter Flying Clothing* 


In. 
Stature 1.9 
Sitting Height 0.6 
Buttock—Knee Length 0.5 
Knee Height, Sitting 1.8 
Shoulder Breadth (Bideltoid) 0.7 
Waist Depth 1.4 
Hip Breadth, Sitting ie 
Hand Breadth 0.4 
Foot Length Zia 
Foot Breadth 1.2 
Elbow Breadth 4.4 


* These increments are for certain types of Arctic 
Flying Clothing.*? While civilian clothing will not 
necessarily be the same—the foot size increase particu- 
larly reflecting the use of special boots not normally 
available to civilian populations—the increases are 
generally reasonable and in the right direction. 


Photography, of course, has been used by 
many workers as an effective means of recording 
workspace data. Probably the most complete 
of such systems is that of Morant !8 who photo- 
graphs a man sitting in the corner ofaroom with 
his back touching one wall and his side the 
other. The photographs are from both front 
and side, and grid scales on the wall provide the 
dimensions. Still other photographic methods ® 
are possible. : 

But all of these methods—anthropometric, 
mechanical, and photographic—provide essen- 
tially static dimensions, whereas dynamic 
dimensions are also needed for adequate work~ 
spaces. This is not to decry static dimensions ; 
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they constitute the bulk of present anthropo- 
metric data. Excellent results have been 
achieved by their use, and engineers can effect 
many further workspace improvements with- 
out exhausting present data (the sources of 
which will be outlined later). But the man must 
move and exert force in his space envelope, and 
this brings us to Biomechanics. 

Biomechanics is the term frequently used to 
describe the physical properties of the human 
body as a dynamic solid—mobility, muscle 
force capability, centers of gravity of segments 
and of the body as a whole, masses of segments 
and many others. Here our concern will be only 
muscle force capability and mobility. 

Numerous workspace guides exist (various 
Air Force Manuals),, and, more recently, refer- 
ence® that specify the maximum forces to which 
levers and controls are to be designed, which is 
of course sound practice. But muscle force 
output of a limb is not constant; it varies with 
limb position, and there is a position of each 
limb at which its force output is at a peak. An 
example from an unpublished study may 
serve as an example. 

A cockpit mock-up was constructed to 
study the torques that could be applied by the 
foot upon a brake pedal. The brake pedal could 
be set at various successive angles in the arc of 
foot rotation. The rudder bar itself could be 
modified from neutral leg position to extended 
leg position. Muscle forces of the foot rotating 
about the ankle—not full leg forces on the 
rudder bar—were measured (by means of strain 
gauges on the brake pedal) for both neutral and 
extended leg at 11 positions of the pedal (5° to 
55° past vertical) throughout the angular range 
of foot movement. All of these measurements 
were taken on each subject in 3 different cockpit 


7 HIAD—Handbook of Instructions to Aircraft De- 
signers (ARDCM 81-1) 
HIGED—Handbook of Instructions to Ground 
Equipment Designers (ARDCM 80-5) 
HIAGSED—Handbook of Instructions for Air- 
craft Ground Support Equipment Designers 
(ARDCM 80-6) 
HEGED—Human Engineering Guide to Equipment 
Design (in preparation). 
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sizes,, 37-in., 39-in., and 41-in. In Fig. 2, the 
summarized pressures of 100 pilots have been 
plotted on a polar graph. The results demon- 
strate that the greatest muscle force for all 3 
cockpit sizes and for both leg positions is pro- 
duced by the foot when the pedal is between 
about 20° and 35° forward of vertical. This, 
then, is the foot position for most efficient 
braking action, when braking is a foot opera- 
tion, rather than a leg thrust. 


Maximum brake pedal pressure at various angles (Average of 100 subjects) 


. 100 
PEDAL PRESSURF IN POUNDS 


Fig. 2. Maximum brake pedal pressure at various 
angles (average of 100 subjects). 


Thus the study of muscle force is not merely a 
matter of ascertaining maximum forces men can 
exert; it is rather a matter of locating within the 
workspace those zones where men can naturally 
exert the greatest force; in other words, where 
force is exerted most efficiently by the body. 
Controls designed to take advantage of the 
natural capability of the body should be placed 
in those positions 


g The size of USAF aircraft cockpits is designated 
according to the vertical dimension from the floor of 
the cockpit to horizontal line of vision of the occupant. 
The height of the seat reference point above the floor 
increases with increasing cockpit size. 
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Workspace combining both static and 
dynamic data can be quite effective, yet they do 
not fully provide for the complexities of the hu- 
man work needs. The final refinement will be 
possible when both space requirements and 
force output are measured simultaneously on the 
man. Static measures here would be wholly 
inadequate; the proper tool is strobophoto- 
graphy. Dempster has used this system with 
mirrors to obtain a 3-dimensional effect. 
Drillis, in a series of papers 4 has developed the 
photographic technique to a very high degree of 
precision for the analysis of bodily movement. 
Thus here is a choice among numerous tech- 
niques for specific kinds of problems. 

It is now largely a matter of getting a complex 
and time consuming set of tests run on statistic- 
ally adequate numbers of representative sub- 
jects. It can be distinctly misleading, as has 
been emphasized, to use just one “average” 
man or even only a few men; not less than 20 
men, carefully chosen to cover the known range 
of body size, or preferably about 50, should be 
used. Otherwise the precision of biomechani- 
cal meas’.rements may be completely lost in the 
gross erru: of the sample. — 

These techniques and principles became even 
more useful in the design of workspace for 
space travelers. The cost of hoisting any 
manned capsule into space is so great that the 
enclosure must be as small as possible while yet 
providing adequate space for the range of 
human body sizes it must accommodate. Such 
efficiency can be achieved only by the methods 
outlined above. 

A note on the biomechanics of weightlessness 
seems relevant here. The widely publicised 
conceptions of space engineers like von Braun 
and Stuhlinger ™4 are so large that they would 
probably be prohibitively massive to hoist 
intact, on even keel, after fabrication on earth; 
hence the idea is to build them in space from 
sub-assemblies sent aloft piecemeal. Such con- 
struction, of course, means hand labor. 

A man protected by a capsule can probably 
continue to exist in space, but he can do no 
construction work. Consequently the fabrica- 
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tion of stations in space depends first of all on 
the development of a suit in which the man can 
live and move, that is, work, for some hours ata 
time before he has to get back into the capsule 
that brought him there, either for return to 
earth or rest and replenishment of his supplies. 
Until such a suit is developed, construction of 
anything in space seems impossible. 

Yet even when he has a suit, certain aspects 
of the space environment will govern his 
ability to work. First, there is no gravity, hence 
there is no traction. Therefore all methods of 
exerting muscle force depending on traction 
must be ruled out. This means, for example, 
that in outer space, riveting as we know it, 
where one man with a rivet gun exerts forces 
which are opposed by another man, would be 
impossible. Without traction, neither man 
could oppose the other, and the rivet gun forces 
would drive them away from their work. From 
this mundane example, it is clear that the bio- 
mechanics of weightlessness must be carefully 
considered in planning work in outer space. 
Second, the human body on earth is a prime 
mover that can exert forces in two ways. In the 
first, one limb may exert force directly on other 
limbs, which can be called a “‘closed” force 
system; or the limb may direct its force upon 
other objects external to the body, which might 
be called an “open” system. 

In a closed system, the fingers might grip a 
ball, or the hands push against each other, or 
pull on opposite ends of a shaft. In an open 
system, the hand may hammer a nail, or a man 
may buck a rivet by leaning against it. In all 
open systems, either directly or remotely, the 
earth is a part of the force diagram, and traction 
due to gravity is the usual means whereby the 
earth can be used. Man’s body with its whole 
method of locomotion has evolved according 
to this fact, and is conditioned to gravity and 
traction from birth. When we now place this 
organism in an environment that lacks gravity 
and traction, we are severely hampering its 
effectiveness, because so large a part of its con- 
ventional force output depends on gravity. 
(We may here neglect the fact that an appreciable 
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part of the alimentary processes—e.g. the act of 
drinking—on which man’s energy depends, 
also make use of gravity.) Hence it is clear that 
some substitute for traction must be developed 
so as to create closed force systems in space to 
substitute for the numerous open systems that 
we habitually use on earth. 

It seems rather likely that the muscle force 
that a pressure-suited man can apply in closed 
systems in space will not be severely reduced 
from what he can exert on earth. Of course, 
there will be an appreciable decrement due to 
the sheer restrictiveness of a pressure suit, the 
internal friction of the garment layers, the 
tendency of the inflated suit to assume and 
maintain a globular form, and the slippage and 
clumsiness that inevitably accompany the use of 
heavy gloves, but the decrement should not be 
so large that the man’s closed-system strength is 
reduced to only a small fraction of its normal 
value. There is reason to hope that the decre- 
ment may not exceed about 50 per cent. In an 
open system, however, the force capability 
would be reduced nearly to zero. As Gauer and 
Haber’ have pointed out, a weightless man 
exerting torque on a shaft will tend to rotate 
about the axis of shaft. Thus open force systems 
must be avoided, and all manual work to be 
performed in space must be planned in minute 
detail for the conditions to be encountered, or 
it will be impossible of accomplishment. 

Fortunately, many expedients are available. 
If a space satellite is to be built in space, for 
example, it will have to be sent up as parts, ready 
for assembly. If ordinary riveting methods 
cannot serve, then a system of explosive rivets 
might beused. A mancould carry a high-voltage 
battery on his back—it would not burden him 
with its weight—and, clipping the ground wire 
to the frame, touch the rivet with a probe from 
the hot lead, thereby exploding it. This method 
could permit the joining of many parts in a 
reasonably short time. Again, if a man must 
exert force on a surface, he could hold himself 
to it by means of a harness on his body with 
straps to the surface. If the surface were narrow 
enough, he could grip the edges with rollers at 
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the ends of the straps, thereby enabling him to 
crawl or walk the length of the surface; other- 
wise lugs or slots or other means of attachment 
might well be used with quick release mechan- 
isms for the same purpose. Magnetized shoes 
are possible—or even magnetized gloves to 
pull one’s self along with—but iron is so heavy 
that its use may be ruled out except in limited 
areas. 

In addition, the number of tools required 
must be at a minimum, and these must be tied 
to him, for he will have nowhere to lay them 
down. 

Since workspace engineers or other designers 
can hardly be blamed for not using anthropo- 
metric data they do not know about, the U.S. 
Air Force has recently published its “‘ Annotated 
Bibliography of Applied Physical Anthropology 
in Human Engineering”’.8 This is a compend- 
ium of working data extracted from 121 reports 
and articles categorized by subject matter, title 
and author. It is unnecessary to recapitulate’ 
that bibliography here, but it may be emphasized 
that even this group of reports constitutes less 
than 10 per cent of the available literature. 
Suffice it to say that there is a wealth of anthro- 
pometric information, much of it generated by 
the Office of the Quartermaster, U.S. Army, and 
Wright Air Development Center, U.S. Air 
Force, which should be available to designers. 
Because many academic groups are also active 
in this field, professional journals of long 
standing like American Journal of Physical 
Anthropology and Human Biology in the United 
States, Ergonomics in Great Britain and Arbeits- 
physiologie in Germany, should also be included 
in all engineering libraries. These last two in 
particular publicize much applied science that 
will interest the workspace designer. Human 
Factors, a journal now supplying this need in 
the United States, should be there also. Chapter 
IX ofa joint publication of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force, ““Human Engineering Guide to 
Equipment Design”, is being prepared as a 
summary of the entire field of anthropological 
design principles and data, and should be 
available within about six months. 
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It is hoped that the engineering profession 
will see that such material is included in 
engineering curricula for the benefit of manage- 
ment and worker alike. 

Perhaps the best summary of these remarks 
would be a brief paraphrase of remarks by 
Randall, Damon, and their collaborators 22: 


1. Man is functional, 

2. Functional men vary in size, 

3. Therefore consider the man, for he is a 
vital factor in design, and 

4. Consider him early, so that his accommo- 
dations will be adequate, and will neither 
hamper his operation nor limit his size. 
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Volumetric Requirements for Hand 
Tool Usage, 


M. McKENDRY and GEORGE GRANT, HRB-Singer, Inc., State 


This paper presents a quantitative description of the volume required to use common 
hand tools. The volume described, termed the “‘ space envelope’’, is for the tool using 
hand of right-handed subjects. The data were collected on six individuals who had 
hands at or above the 95th percentile of the military population in length and breadth. 
The data were obtained by use of a photographic process employing time exposures 
for each action. This technique provided data comparable to that provided by movie 
techniques but at a lower cost. The implications of the data for maintenance re- 
quirements are also discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Component accessibility has become a prob- 
lem in the design of complex electronic equip- 
ment. Despite improved component tech- 
nology, it is still necessary to design equipment 
so that the components can be reached and 
serviced easily by maintenance men. These 
requirements mean space; space which cannot 
be filled in such a manner as to prevent, or slow 
down, proper maintenance. 

The published data fail to provide adequate 
guidance on the space required for maintenance 
tasks. Existing reports, such as that of Jones 
et al.3, delimit the measurements of the static 
hand. However, liberal extrapolation is re- 
quired to translate these measurements into 
estimates of the size of a hand complete with the 
desired tool. Furthermore, a maintenanceaction 
requires dynamic hand-tool movements which 
increase the space required by the hand and tool. 
In this study the space requirement has been 
termed the “space envelope” and attempts have 
been made to define the overall dimensions of 
this space envelope for basic one-hand mainten- 
ance actions. 


1 This research was supported by the U.S. Navy 
under Contract N 61-339-330, monitored by the Avia- 
tion Psychology Division, Human Engineering Depart- 
ment, of the U.S. Naval Training Device Center, Port 
Washington, N.Y. The opinions and conclusions in 
this report are those of the authors. They are not to be 
construed as reflecting the views or endorsement of the 
Department of the Navy. Acknowledgement is made 
to other members of the HRB-Singer staff who assisted 
in the research. Dr. John F. Corso provided help 
during the early planning stages, and Mrs. Thelma 
Baker conducted the statistical evaluation. 
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PROCEDURE 


Six individuals were studied performing the 
following specific actions : 


(1 & 2) Removing and replacing a miniature 
tube (9-pin with { in. diameter and 
142 in. height). 

Removing and replacing an average 
tube (octal base 1; in. diameter and 
2? in. height). 

Removing and replacing a large tube 
(octal base with 24; in. diameter and 
43 in. height). 

Using a small screwdriver (2} in. 


(3 & 4) 


(5 & 6) 


(7) 


length) to turn a screw. 


(8) Using a large screwdriver (8 in. 
length) to turn a screw. 
(9) Using an average spintite wrench 


(6 in. length) to turn a nut. 

Using an average pair of pliers 
(needle-nosed with 5} in. length) to 
unwind a resistor wire. 


(10) 


(11) Using an average pair of wirecutters 
(5 in. length) to cut a wire. 
(12) Using an average size Allen wrench 


(2 in. length) to remove a knob. 
Using an average-sized socket 
wrench (3 in. base with 3} in. shaft) 
to turn a nut. 


(13) 


Size was varied in cases where it was thought 
to affect the motion employed. When the 
motion seemed to be unaffected by size, it was 
not varied and common tools were used. 

The above listing does not exhaust the poten- 
tial one-hand maintenance actions, but samples 
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of troubles studied by Bilinski? and McKendry 
e¢ al.4 have shown that the basic types of tools 
used in almost all cases are those included in the 
above list. Bilinski’s study listed a soldering 
gun as a frequent tool, but as its use is nearly 
static, it was not included in the present study. 


Apparatus 
A photograph of the apparatus employed is 


shown in Fig. 1. The device was constructed 
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action (such as removing one of the tubes), the 
board holding the component with which he 
was to work was moved so that the proper 
component was directly in front of the center of 
mass of the subject’s hand. A locking nut held 
the equipment board firmly in place while the 
action was performed. 

When work was completed on one action, the 
equipment boards were readjusted and re- 
centered. The entire set of actions required 





Fig. 1. 


of wood and had a sliding base which allowed 
for adjustments as required by the different 
tasks. The first two frames restricted the range 
of the arm action so that the hand envelope 
could be described accurately, even under dif- 
ficult maintenance conditions. 

A number of components were mounted on 
boards which slid into the back of the apparatus. 
An illustration of this adjustment is shown in 
Fig. 1 where the subject is in position to turn a 
socket wrench. Before each subject began an 








A photograph of the apparatus employed. 


about 15 min per subject. A one-inch white 
cube was mounted on the same level as the 
subject’s hand. This appeared in all of the 
photographs and acted as a size reference. 
Cameras were positioned at the top and 
right hand side of the box (see Fig. 1). These 
took simultaneous slow time exposures (10 sec 
each) of the action being performed. The 
resulting effect was a photograph with a blurred 
outline showing the outer limits of the space 


envelope required for a specific action. 
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Subjects 


A sample of six subjects was employed. Each 
of these individuals had hands that were at or 
above the 95th percentile of the military popu- 
lation *in length and breadth. Three of the sub- 
jects were engineers who were skilled in the use 
of tools while the remaining three subjects were 
individuals who were not especially proficient 
with the tools required for use with electronic 
equipment. 

By using the mixture of subjects described 
above, it was possible to get an estimate of the 
largest and smallest amount of space required 
for someone with large hands as well as des- 
cribing a meaningful average for various skill 
levels. One final point is that all subjects were 
right-handed; the use of left-handed subjects 
would cause some slight changes in the data, 
but should produce no major revisions of the 
basic trends. 


Analysis 

By use of a white pencil, outlines of the entire 
space envelope for each movement were 
traced on the photographs. There were two 
photographs taken of each action with one 
yielding a top view and the other a side view of 
the space envelope. This was the first sub- 
division of data for each action. 

A series of horizontal and vertical diameters 
was taken from these views. They started at 
one-inch from the tips of the fingers and con- 
tinued for a total of six one-inch intervals over 
the hand. These measurements provided the 
second subdivision of data for each action. 

A third subdivision was added to more 
accurately describe motions in which the 
envelope was not centered directly over the 
component. For example, when an Allen 
wrench is employed, all of the action takes 
place to the side of the component being 
serviced. This subdivision was obtained by 
using the center of mass of the component as a 
reference line which was extended through the 
space envelope. The diameter measures along 
the horizontal axis were sub-divided as being 
either to the right or left of the reference line 
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with “right” and “left” taken in reference to 
someone facing the target (the component being 
serviced). The diameter measures along the 
vertical axis were sub-divided into “up” or 
“down” using the normal gravitational refer- 
ence. 

Fig. 2 shows the same space envelope with all 
of the measures described above indicated by a 
letter of reference. The explanation above the 
figure explains each of these references. 


(a) Left side of horizontal axis 
(b) Right side of horizontal axi: 
(c) Upper part of vertical axis 
(d) Lower part of vertical axis 





Fig.2. A three-dimensional representation of the 


space envelope necessary for a screwdriver 
action showing all of the measures obtained. 


RESULTS 


The complete and detailed data obtained for 
each action will not be reproduced here because 
of its bulk. They are available in an NTDC 
report... However, examination of the data 
showed that the 13 specific actions could be 
grouped under four basic actions. These result- 


ing envelopes are as follows: 


(1) one required to grasp, remove, and 
replace plug-in units up to 2% in. in 
diameter, 

(2) one required to turn screwdrivers and 
spintite wrenches, 

(3) one required to grasp, turn and cut with 
pliers and wirecutters, and 

(4) one required to turn wrenches. This has 
two variations: 
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(a) where the main turning axis is vertical 
as was the case with the “ Allen” wrench, 
and 


(b) where the main turning axis is hori- 

zontal as was the case with the socket- 
wrench type. 

The appropriate data for each of the above 

envelopes are given in Tables I-V. By review- 
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diameters of the envelope increased 78 per cent 
to 96 per cent, respectively in size from the 
smallest (the screwdriver action) to the largest 
(the socket wrench) thereby yielding an average 
diameter increase of 87 per cent. 

The second most important effect which 
increases the size of the envelope is the size of 
the component being serviced or the tool 


TABLE | 


Space Envelope for Manipulating Plug-in Units (Tubes of Various Sizes Removed and Replaced). 
Each Entry is Based on 36 Measurements (6 Subjects x 2 Actions x 3 Tube Sizes) 


Horizontal axis 


Vertical axis 


Distance Left width Right width Up Down 

from end TF —_—___-—— —_——_____— —————__—__—. 

of fingers mean range mean range mean range mean range 
1 in. 1.19 9.56-2.05 1.69 1.18-2.45 1.23 0.41-1.91 1.31 0.41-2.66 
2 in. 1.43 0.68-2.40 2.04 1.41-2.68 1.74 0.75-2.91 1.64 0.83-3.33 
3 in. 1.53 0.68-2.40 2.23 1.90-2.56 2.06 1.16-3.25 1.70 0.83-3.41 
4 in. 1.59 0.62-2.35 2.24 1.75-2.81 2.30 1.58-3.75 1.55 0.66-3.16 
5 in. 1.58 0.56-2.30 2.16 1.37-2.87 2.46 1.50-3.91 1.30 0.41-2.66 
6 in. 1.55 0.56-2.30 2.07 0.87-2.75 2.56 1.80-3.91 1.08 0.25-2.50 

TABLE Il 


Tools Which Require Hand Rotation (Screw drivers, Spintites). Each Entry is Based on 12 
Measurements (6 Subjects x 2 Actions) 


Horizontal axis 


Distance Left width Right width e. Up 
rom end ——— = TES — , : et eee 
of fingers mean range mean range mean range mean range 
1 in. 1.16 0.68-2.00 1.90 1.37-2.50 1.51 0.66-2.25 1.26 0.50-2.08 
2 in. 1.45 0.92-2.25 2.31  1.75-2.85 2.00 1.08-2.91 1.62 0.58-2.33 
3 in. 1.49 0.93-2.25 2.42 1.88-2.81 2.26 1.25-3.33 1.67 0.58-2.58 
4 in. 1.45 0.65-2.20 2.40 1.75-3.00 2.39 1.25-3.33 1.52  0.58-2.50 
5 in. 1.41 0.40-1.95 2.32 1.63-2.95 2.31 1.25-3.50 1.36 0.58-2.25 
6 in. 1.31 0.35-2.50 2.21 1.68-2.90 2.44 1.83-3.58 1.04 0.33-1.83 
ing these tables, it is possible to provide esti- being used. This effect has been shown to be 


mates on the major factors influencing the size 
of the space envelope. There seem to be three 
such factors: (1) the type of motion performed, 
(2) the size of the plug-in unit being serviced or 
the size of the tool being used, and (3) the tight- 
ness of the socket for plug-in units. 

The type of motion was by far the most 
important factor in determining the size of the 
envelope required. The horizontal and vertical 


less than the one just discussed. For example, 
while the component diameter increases by 234 
per cent from the miniature to the large tube, 


2 The percentage calculations given above were 
computed by subtracting the sum of the diameters of 
the smaller envelope from those of the larger and ex- 
pressing the difference as a proportion of the smaller. 
It should be noted that these values have only relative, 
not absolute significance. Extrapolations of these data 
(not just trends) to dissimilar tasks are not recom- 
mended. 
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TABLE Ill 


Space Envelope for Grasping and Turning Tools (Pliers and Wire Cutters). Each Entry is Based on 12 
Measurements (6 Subjects x 2 Actions) 


Horizontal axis Vertical axis 
Distance Left width Right width . . Up Down 
From end — ———— - A—__—— ———— ——_—-—- 
of fingers mean range mean range mean range mean range 
Lan. 1.64 0.50-2.65 1.67 0.66-2.25 1.20 0.50-1.83 1.69 0.66-3.08 | 
2 in. 1.96 0.68-3.20 2.19 1.18-2.68 1.61 0.66—2.16 2.26 1.00-3.16 J 
Sin. 2.08 0.81-3.50 2.44 1.50-3.12 1.72 0.75-2.16 2.66 1.00-2.91 
4 in. 1.86 0.56-3.40 2.49 1.68-3.37 1.74 0.83-2.41 1.88 0.91-2.41 
5 in. 1.49 0.47-3.20 2.89 1.68-3.00 1.83  1.00-2.50 1.52 0.83-2.08 
6 in. 1.29 0.50-2.80 2.36 1.62-2.99 1.83 1.08-2.50 1.40 0.66-2.08 
TABLE IV 


Space Envelope Required for Using an Average-Sized Socket Wrench to Turn a Nut (3 in. Base 
With 3% in. Shaft). Each Entry is Based on 6 Measures (1 Per Subject) 


Horizontal axis Vertical axis 

Distance Left width Right width Up Down 

from end — —— — ———— — — 

of fingers mean range mean range mean range mean range 
1 in. 2.09 0.47-3.20 2.92 2.25-4.30 2.73 2.00-3.75 2.88 2.08-3.33 f 
Zan: 2.12 0.50-3.35 3.25 2.37-4.55 2.86 1.75-3.75 2.65 1.66-3.41 ‘ 
3 in. 2.04 0.56-3.31 3.13 2.43-4.35 3.10 1.83-4.25 2.10 1.33-2.50 ‘ 
4 in. 1.86 0.68-3.18 2.94 2.06-4.35 3.23 2.08-4.41 1.65 1.08-2.08 
prin: 1.54 0.56-2.81 2.73 1.93-4.35 3.25  2.33-4.08 1.10 0.66-1.75 
6 in. 1.31 0.47-2.50 2.55 1.37-4.25 3.11 2.50-4.16 0.76 0.50-1.25 

TABLE V 


Space Envelope Required for Using an Average-Sized ‘“‘Allen”” Wrench to Remove a Knob (2 in. Length). 
Each Entry is Based on 6 Measures (1 Per Subject) 


Horizontal axis Vertical axis 

Distance Left width Right width Up Down 

From end — enn a = ——- 

of fingers mean range mean range mean range mean range 
1 in. 1.02 0.00-1.87 2.95 2.12-4.00 3.36 2.50-4.50 1.79 0.33-5.33 
2 in. 1.12 0.00-2.00 3.38 2.12-4.56 3.72 3.00-4.41 2.26 0.66-5.41 
3 in. 1.22 0.00-2.13 3.38 2.12-4.35 3.59 3.00-4.08 2.54 0.66-5.08 
4 in. 1.31 0.00-2.18 3.07 1.93-3.87 3.31 2.25-3.75 2.50 0.66-4.16 
5 in. 1.36 0.00-2.18 2.64 1.62-3.37 2.91 1.25-3.40 2.25 0.66-3.83 
6 in. 1.42 0.00-2.13 2.31 1.41-3.12 2.77 1.16~3.41 2.01 0.58-3.41 
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the space envelope diameters increased by an 
average of only 10 per cent (the vertical diameter 
increasing 23 per cent and the horizontal dia- 
meter decreasing bv 3 per cent). 

The screwdriver (or spintite) envelope ex- 
perienced very little increase as a function of 
size which can be seen from the fact that while 
the tool size increased by a factor of 290 per 
cent in length, the diameter of the envelope 
increased by an average of only 2 per cent (a 2 
per cent increase along each diameter). How- 
ever, it must be remembered that there was no 
change in the width of the screwdrivers. It is 
therefore apparent that the tocl or component 
width is the critical dimension in determining 
the size of the hand envelope resulting from the 
use of that tool or component. While the effect 
of increasing tool length is slight (less than 1 per 
cent increase along each diameter per 100 per 
cent increase in length), the effect of increasing 
width is greater (5 per cent average diameter 
increase per 100 per cent tool diameter increase). 

The last impo-<ant factor in the determination 
of envelope size was the tightness of the com- 
ponent mounting socket (where applicable). 
This finding appeared largely as a side effect in 
the present study. It was found that the 
average tube had a space envelope almost as 
large as the large tube. A reinspection of the 
experimental apparatus showed that the average 
tube fitted more tightly into its socket than did 
the other two tubes, which seemed to be 
equivalent to each other in tightness. This 
suggests that tightness of the component socket 
as a variable is almost as important as component 
size, in determining the dimensions of the space 
envelope. A rough estimate would gauge the 
tightness effect at about a 10 per cent increase in 
size going from the normal to a very tight 
socket. (The actual increase observed was 5 per 
cent when the size factor was removed.) 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Certain precautions should be kept in mind 
when applying the data obtained. It must be 
remembered that all of the men used in the study 
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had hands at or above the 95th percentile size of 
the military population. Therefore, the mean 
and ranges can not be interpreted as they would 
be in the usual random sample study where the 
largest source of variance may be due to 
variations in hand size. Instead, the ranges 
should be viewed primarily as the product of 

individual differences in such intangibles as 

skill, economy of motion and chance. 

Considering the above factors, it might at 

first seem that the data is conservative and that 
the use of the minimum values obtained would 
provide adequate space for efficient mainten- 
ance actions; but use of these values would not 
take account of the fact that one individual may 
require more space on one side of the imaginary 
center line while another needs more space on 
the other. For example, subject 1 may have a 
space envelope which bulges to the right when 
using a pliers while subject 2 may use more left 
space for the same action. In essence, this means 
that if space allowances were based on the 
minimums a space too small for anyone might 
result. Therefore, the following interpretations 
are suggested :(a) design based onthe maximums 
would provide a comfortable space for any 
maintenance man, (b) design based on the means 
should provide adequate space for the appro- 
priate maintenance actions, and (c) minimums 
should be disregarded for maintenance design. 

As a second caution to designers, the percent- 
age figures used to illustrate the factors affecting 
envelope size are rough approximations and, 
while they are sufficiently accurate to determine 
the relative order of various factors determining 
the envelope size, they probably should not be 
used to estimate the space required for a tool not 
considered in this study. 

The problems raised in the course of this 
study have exceeded the solutions provided. 
The sample studied was not large enough or 
varied enough for delineation of all the factors 
which control the size of the dynamic hand 
envelope. Despite these limitations, the data 
should provide guidance in an area devoid of 
information; and the photographic technique 
developed can be recommended as a rapid and 
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economical method for space envelope studies 
of this nature. 


SUMMARY 


In examining present and anticipated main- 
tenance tasks, four basic types of dynamic 
maintenance actions were isolated: (a) the 
motion required to turn screwdrivers and 
spintites, (b) the action required to grasp, 
remove and replace plug-in units, (c) the action 
required to grasp, turn and cut with pliers and 
wirecutters, and (d) the motion required to 
turn wrenches. 

Research by Bilinski? and McKendry e¢ a/.4 
has shown that the actions described above are 
adequate for the great majority of tool actions 
required in servicing troubles. The only 
common motion not listed above is that re- 
quired in holding a soldering iron. This is a 
static act, not a dynamic motion; and, therefore, 
it was not investigated as part of this study. 

The space envelope required for each of the 
above actions was determined by a photo- 
graphic process. Subjects employed in the 
study included experienced and inexperienced 
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subjects with hand sizes at or above the 95th 
percentile for a military population. The 


dimensions for each envelope were obtained. 
Three factors influence the size of the space 
envelope required foratask. The first, and most 
important, was the type of hand action required. 
The second was the size of the component or 
tool being manipulated, and the third, the 
tightness of the component mounting socket. 
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Acoustic Noise, An Informational 
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ALAN A. BURROWS, Life Sciences Group, Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., El Segundo, California. 


Some theoretical considerations are made on the previous definitions of acoustic 
noise and the classification of its effects on organisms. A definition is proposed 
relating acoustic noise to its environmental source and the informational content of the 
specific task in which it occurs. An experimental study explores this proposal. 


INTRODUCTION 

Acoustic noise has always been ill-defined. 
Engineers formulating standards! in 1942 
suggested “Unwanted Sound” as a useful 
description and Berrien? suggests that, “this 
statement, bearing as it does a heavy value 
judgment, appears to be widely accepted 
amongst physicians, engineers and the like ”’. 
Unfortunately, there has been no indication of 
how the judgment should be made. Some 
psychologists have confounded even this 
barren definition by suggesting that sounds 
become noise by virtue of their musical content. 
Dockeray, for example, stated that, “If a com- 
plex of vibratiows is not in harmonic ratio, we 
speak of the result as noise”. Dashiell’s thesis 
was‘ that, “When air vibrations are non- 
periodic and irregular or are less than two 
vibrations, they produce noises rather than 
tones”. These comments may come as a relief 
to those who love the older coraposers, but as 
Kryter points out,5 “It is difficult to define 
noise in terms of any of the physical parameters 
of sound waves, such as complexity of wave 
form or intensity. For example, both music 
and pure tones under certain conditions are 
commonly considered as noise.” 

A line from the Morals may throw light on the 
Engineers’ attempt. “In all real desire there is 
some object that is consciously taken as an end.””6 
Sound that is unwanted is surely that sound 
which is unrelated to the process or the end 
result of the task being carried out. Nearly all 
acts produce sound. Whether the sound is 
perceived or not depends upon the threshold 
and maskisg ¢cfiditions at the time. The 
sound produced by an act shows at least that the 
act is proceeding or that it is complete. If this 
is the total information value of the sound, then 
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the sound could be as simple in its nature as the 
intelligence it is conveying, that is of only a 
single bit in extent. Any complication of the 
sound in this case, by increase of bandwidth, 
intensity or duration over and above the 
simplest possible pattern to convey one bit of 
information, is informationally redundant. To 
go further, we may hypothesize that in the case 
where a sound conveys only one bit of informa- 
tion about the situation producing it, there is 
redundancy when the absolute thresholds are 
significantly exceeded. Greater or more com- 
plex transmission over and above these levels 
is unrelated informationally to the task or pro- 
cess producing the sound and may legitimately 
be called noise. Thus, we could postulate that 
unwanted sound or noise is that auditory stimulus 
or stimuli bearing no informational relationship to 
the presence or completion of the immediate task. 
Where sound conveys more than the binary 
minimum of information about its parent 
situation, calculation is possible, though not 
always simple, to show the minimum value of 
signal for the parameter it is describing. The 
flight engineer, for example, is interested in the 
conditions that the engine is going (presence or 
absence of some sound); its speed (frequency) ; 
its smooth running (lack of change of pattern) 
and its synchronization with other engines 
(presence or absence of beats). Intensity does 
not seem to be a prime in this situation, except 
possibly in interaction with frequency in the 
speed parameter. The noisiness of the engine 
would then in this case be, to a specific extent, 
a function of the intensity over and above the 
level necessary to perceive the sound signals 
describing the above parameters. To explore 
this example further, it is apparent that the va/ue 
or the need for the sound signals is complicated 
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by the presence and quality of other displays 
of the same information. That is, we should 
expect the noisiness to be related to the fact 
that the sound is or is not the prime channel 
describing the situation. Further, the channel 
describing the situation producing sound might 
itself be an auditory channel. In the aircraft 
case, auditory displays have often been used to 
describe primary flight and engine parameters.’ 
If an auditory display were to be used to des- 
cribe any or all of the items described above and, 
at the same time, the engine were producing 
sound with some signal content, two possi- 
bilities exist. First, one sound pattern might 
reinforce the other and improve the overall 
display of information. Alternatively, one 
sound might interfere with the other and reduce 
the overall efficiency of the display. 


CATEGORIES 


When we speak of the effects of “noise”’, it is 
essential to eliminate the long-standing con- 
fusion between the categories of effect. Intense 
sound can be said to have biological effects upon 
an organism; at the higher levels, these are 
characterized by apparently purely physical 
destructive phenomena within body tissues.® 
At slightly lower levels we see more localized 
damage, at the ear, together with the generalized 
central effects alleged by Ward.® At lower 
levels still, local damage is marginal and variable 
between subjects, but indefinite and unpredict- 
able changes of performance are said to be 
correlated with certain levels and patterns of 
sound in specific working situations. We also 
meet simple communication effects where 
sound reduces the efficiency of auditory trans- 
mission systems by masking. 

Studies in the past have tended to treat the 
performance effects of noise as results of the 
influence of a single ordered stress of varying 
energy. It is conceivable that the influence 
upon the organism is a discontinuous function 
where different parts and activities are affected 
with respect to specific energy levels and dif- 
ferences in the frequency, phase and informa- 
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tion patterns. If the effect is discontinuous, we 
perhaps should attempt to classify these levels 
against the apparent modal differences. At the 
upper energy levels, purely physical effects 
override all others, in much the same way that a 
broken arm can be said to override tiredness in 
an individual’s performance. Here there is no 
mystery about effects; instinctual avoidance 
actions are witnessed, distinct pain is felt and 
unmistakable damage can be observed and 
measured. At 168 dB (6.0 kc/s), for example, 
99 per cent of a sample of Micrococcus pyogenes 
var. aureus is destroyed in one hour. Paramecium 
caudatum show progressive deterioration ending 
in cell rupture. In the pig, 171 dB(6 kc/s) for 3 
min result in blistering and erythema, but at 
150 dB no damage of this sort is apparent. In 
man, pain is felt in the middle ear at 140 dB and 
above, with the threshold increased by 39 dB 
below 15 c/s: At levels only slightly above 
140 dB, man shows innate self-protective re- 
sponses to sound. Stimulation below the pain 
threshold, at about 135 dB (1000 c/s) in man, 
may cause disorientation through labyrinthine 
excitation. The effect may spread over the 
auditory band with intensities above this level. 


Symptoms of nausea, vomiting, nystagmus, 
shifting of the visual field, feelings of forced 
movements and staggering and falling may 
occur in susceptible individuals.® 

At the slightly lower levels, there is less 
gross physical masking of the more subtle 


effects. In the narcotized animal, ‘overall 
sound levels of 133-137 dB cause stimulation of 
the reticular activating system of the brain 
stem as the result of bombardment presumably 
entering the central nervous system over the 
eighth nerve”. In the human, EEG changes 
begin at 135 dB overall and show alpha block- 
ade and general cortical desynchronization. 
Some effects on the deep tendon reflexes have 
been noted in some at these levels and have been 
attributed to the same channels.® 

Ward here suggests that reticular stimulation 
at these levels may “‘ mobilize the adrenal stress 
system, and account for some observed changes 
in muscle tone, inco-ordination, difficulties in 
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ocular orientation . . . and possible errors in 
judgment”. 

Hallowell Davis goes on to categorize the 
effects in order of descending sound intensity.!° 
With long exposure, at all the above levels, we 
meet permanent hearing loss, then temporary 
loss and chronic fatigue (where the body reacts, 
“through the nervous system and ultimately 
through certain hormones to mobilize its 
defenses . . . and pays a price ultimately for 
repeated mobilizations ...”). As the intensities 
drop, the effects become difficult to isolate and 
reproduce, where, “the workman must try 
harder and be more vigilant to maintain his 
normal performance”. Further, there are the 
effects of short, unusual or changing sounds 
which may only vaguely be described as “dis- 
turbing or annoying”. Davis also describes the 
effect of what can be extremely low intensity 
sounds; these can evoke “fear reaction” and 
contain information at a binary level: “‘Basic- 
ally, does it mean friend or foe?” 

There seems io be indication that effects of 
sound fields could be grouped into three self- 
inclusive categories, basically, as a function of 
intensity. The highest intensities result in 
physical, neurological and informational effects ; 
lower intensities give generally information and 
neurological correlates and the lowest levels 
may show isolated information effects. 

The definition which is proposed concerns 
itself primarily with description at the informa- 
tional level, the degree of stimulus where the 
sheer influence of energy upon tissue has not 
yet been felt. Effects upon performance might at 
this level, be said to be due to moise, in the 
informational sense, entering through the 
auditory channel. Changes in performance 
could be said to be due to direct interference 
with the necessary minimum transfer of data 
for the task, and in fact, may be described as 
changes in the signal—noise ratio of the control/ 
display /controller information flow. Generally, 
if the pattern becomes more complex, the ratio 
will increase. Where the intensity increases, 
however, the informational noise need not 
always increase, except as a secondary effect in that 
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the organism is specifically stimulated and the 
gross responses themselves generate inter- 
ference. 


A PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 


An experiment by the author " was designed 
to explore the differential effects of low-level 
sound on performance in consideration of its 
information content. Subjects were required to 
carry outa simple manual tracking activity using 
a stylus on a flat, horizontal zig-zag pathway. 
They were instructed to aim for maximum 
accuracy in following the path, and for mini- 
mum time in completing it. If the path side 
were touched, an error was scored. A further 
score was the total time taken to complete the 
task. Touching the side also electrically stimu- 
lated an acoustic circuit which selected one of 
two conditions: 


A. A persistent sound field was switched off 
for a period of 0.5 sec. 

B. A sound field was switched on for the 
same period. 


The task was also carried out in quiet, in con- 
tinuous sound and in sound switched on and 
off in a random fashion. Sound levels were 
varied at four levels between 70 and 100 dB re. 
0.0002 dynes/cm? and were in all cases at 1000 
c/s, reproduced by offset generators. The room 
used was at all times 30 dB down on the lowest 
level. 

The confounded, factorial design yielded 
several significant conclusions for variance 
analysis and mean comparison over the twelve 
male, student subjects and 432 runs: 

(a). A significant increase in the error score 
of the trials in sound compared with the last 
four quiet runs (0.01 > P> 0.001). 

(b). A significant decrease in the time taken 
in the trials in sound compared with the last 
four quiet runs (P = 0.001). 

(c). A distinct change in the learning trend 
with the introduction of sound fields. 

(d). The task in intermittent sound took 


longer than in continuous sound (0.05>P> 
0.02). 
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(e). The task in continuous sound resulted in 
more errors than when the sound was switched 
off by error (P = 0.001). 

(f). The task in continuous sound produced 
more error than when the sound was switched 
on or off by error (0.05 > P>0.02). 

(g). There was no difference between time 
or error performance in any condition with 
change in intensity. 

The mean order of difference for (a) and (b) 
above was 10.2 per cent of the errors and 7.1 
per cent of the time for all subjects. In (d) the 
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incided with an immediate scatter of scores 
between subjects and a subsequent decrease of 
the band at a rate of 1.0 units/run. 

Fig. 1 shows the overall performance of the 
subjects in quiet (learning) and in the sound 
fields, irrespective of type. The curves are for 
the mean of all subjects and for the three 
groups of subjects within the total group, 
overall runs. 

Fig. 2 is a similar breakdown for the time 
score. This picture shows again the marked 
effects of the introduction of the sound field to 
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mean difference was 10.5 per cent in total time 
and in (e) errors were different by 16.6 per cent. 
In (f) the overall mean differences both ex- 
ceeded 12 per cent. 

Another marked effect was the apparent 
increase of individual differences when pro- 
ceeding from the initial quiet runs to those in 
which some sound field was present. In the 
error score, performances widened in range 
from the learning band of 11 units of mean error 
to well over 15 units. The learning trend pre- 
vious to the introduction of sound, further, was 
reversed. This had been a steady widening of 
error score band between subjects at a rate of 
0.55 units/run. The introduction of sound co- 














the task, this, though is in contrast to the error 
effects; the relative position of the subject 
groups have been reversed, subjects 1-4 for 
example showing a high error score in contrast 
to their low time score. 

To examine the effects of interaction of time 
and error scores, the ratio T/E was plotted 
(Fig. 3). The trials in sound were compared 
with the last four trials in quiet conditions. 

The overall mean in sound showed a lower 
ratio P ( = 0.05) than in quiet; the sound- 
on-error lower still (0.05 > P>0.02) and con- 
tinuous sound even lower (P = 0.01), while 
intermittent sound showed no difference. 
Sound-off-error showed no effect. 
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Fig. 3. T/E score for sequential trials. All subjects’ means, all intensities. 
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That is, the overall effect of introducing 
sound to the task was to speed up the rate of 
working at the expense of error. The two cases 
where signal was present in the sound had less 
effect than the overall effect, and very much 
less effect than continuous sound. Against our 
hypothesis, intermittent sound seemed not to 
follow the expected trend. 


DISCUSSION 


There seems to be little doubt that some dis- 
turbance to performance could be attributable to 
the introduction of sound to the situation. The 
need for a control situation with initial learning 
occurring in sound preceding runs in quiet, may 
be argued; though the importance of the 
demonstrated internal significances cannot be 
neglected on this count. That there were 
changes in performance with sound related to 
error, was significantly shown. However, the 
question must be asked, was the sound less 
noisy and thus did it interfere less than in the 
unrelated noise state, or did the related sound 
help in the task performance by reinforcing 
existing visual and tactile error cues? At first 
sight, there seemed to be little doubt that visual 
and tactile information was good, complete and 
could not be grossly improved by the introduc- 
tion of another modality. 
studies have shown that this sort of judgment 
can be misleading. 

In consequence, the experiment cannot be 
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taken to be useful, from the point of view of 
our definition, until the critical experiment is 
carried out eliminating the possibility of re- 
inforcement of feedback. 
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CONCLUSION 


From the preceding observations and dis- 
cussion it seems that there may be some value 


in a re-appraisal of acoustic noise matters from 
an informational standpoint, and probably it 
will pay to recall the possibility of discontinuous 
effects when carrying out performance studies. 
Further experimentation is required to isolate 
and explore effects at the lower intensities, 
where the definition suggested here may have 
some validity. 
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Human Engineering—1911 Style 


SHERMAN ROSS and ANDREW A. AINES, American Psychological Association and U.S. Army, 


Washington, D.C. 


A brief historical note is given on a 1911 journal called“‘ HUMAN ENGINEER- 
ING” to show an early use of the term. The content and methodology of ‘human 
engineering” and related terms as they are used today differ from the 1911 definition. 


Typically professions emerge from technol- 
ogies. In the development of the technology, 
it is difficult to locate the appropriate name 
which will isolate and designate the services and 
functions to be performed. In later stages of 
development this label becomes of increasing 
importance since it becomes fixed by specific 
training requirements, and in some cases by 
legal restrictions of various kinds. 

In the post World War II years in the United 
States we have seen the emphasis placed on 
human factors by the military agencies and by 
some parts of industry. The current interest 
stems from military problem solving experiences 
during the war years which involved a variety 
of military and ¢:vilian scientists and engineers 
with specialized skills in diverse areas such as 
psychology, physiology, anthropology, etc. 

One of the fascinating developments has 
been the apparent difficulty of finding an 
appropriate title for these functions. Among 
the many names suggested have been Human 
Engineering, Engineering Psychology, Human 
Factors, Ergonomics and others. It is not our 
purpose to defend or propose a new title, but 
to present a brief bit of history on the use of the 
title, “Human Engineering”, during 1911 in 
the U.S. 

During the course of some historical analyses 
on the development of social concern for the 
worker in industry, we came across a journal 
published in Cleveland, Ohio, during 1911 
(four numbers) and 1912 (one number). 

The editor was Winthrop Talbot, M.D., and 
according to the masthead Human Engineering 
was “‘a magazine for employees and employers 
published to provide a means of exchanging 
experiences on the human side of industry and 
a forum for the discussion of the conservation 
of human energy”. The editor, who could turn 


a neat phrase, wrote in his first issue almost a 
half a century ago: 


“The human element in industry is 95 per 
cent of the industrial problem, whether it be 
the running of an engine, the construction of 
a bridge, the mining of ore, the stitching of a 
shirt or, more complex than all, the making 
of a home. The psychology of today’s in- 
dustry is relatively in the age of handlooms 
and tallow candles. ‘Human engineering’ 
is a phrase devised by the writer to describe a 
new profession called into being by new 
conditions in the industrial world. . . . the 
mechanics of production in a well organized 
shop is a marvel of human ingenuity. 
There is a force of executives—a super- 
intendent, a foreman, the master mechanics, 
the inspectors—employed at large expense 
to conduct the mechanical side. But where 
is the department to look after the men who 
run the machines? . . . Who is appointed 
to study the fitness of the operative for his 
special task, to see that a near-sighted person 
is not put on work requiring acute vision, 
that a left-handed man is not running a right- 
handed machine, that a slow mentality is not 
expected to do a quick job, that the muscu- 
larly weak are not put at laborious tasks? .. . 

“In an organization there should be a 
Department of Human Engineering as con- 
trasted with Mechanical Engineering. . . . Its 
work is the study of physical and mental bases 
of efficiency inindustry. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote efficiency, not of machines but men and 
women, to decrease waste—especially human 
energy—and to discover and remove causes 
of avoidable and preventable friction, irrita- 
tion or injury. The work of the Department 
is: 
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1. Condition of labor. 
2. Research, experimeni and investigation. 
3. Modern methods of cooperation.” 


How science is afflicted with its own fads and 
fancies is given eloquent voice by Talbot, who 


wrote: 


“Many years of careful research and experi- 
ment by eminent scientists have shown that 
ozone properly applied seems to purify air, 
destroy decayed organic matter and odors 
and check the growth of bacteria. This is 
true when ozone is provided even in light 
concentrations. The benefits of ozone Puri- 
fication from a health standpoint and an eco- 
nomic standpoint are also a matter of record. 
Installations in offices and factories, both in 
the United States and Europe, have given 
satisfactory results in that the productiveness 
of those affected seemed to be increased solely 
because of improved health conditions. . . 
The ozone engineer is the latest specialist of 
the engineering profession.” 


In his second issue, published four months 


later, Talbot writes: 


“Human Engineering’ is published not 
in the pride of possession but from the 
necessity of acquiring knowledge of men and 
business matters. Born in a spirit of humility 
it is now baptized with the waters of chastened 
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exaltation. For in the three months preceding 
its first issue in January last there had been 
published in seventy periodicals but thirty 
articles dealing with the relations of the em- 
ployer and employed. In the three months 
following the first issue of ‘ Human Engineer- 
ing’ we list one hundred and fifty articles— 
an increase of 500 per cent, due plainly to the 
emergence of ‘Human Engineering’ upon 
the journalistic horizon.” 


A final passage from the editor deserves 
inclusion in this discussion, if only because of 
literary qualities: 


““Human Engineering’ is distinctly 
Melioristic in its outlook. It has not much 
use for Optimism—it does not believe in 
painting the lily or refining pure gold. On the 
other hand, it has less use for Pessimism, as it 
does not believe in polluting the clear waters 
of thought with the dyestuffs and outscourings 
of philosophic mental waste.” 


Obviously, except for the name of the publica- 
tion, the claim of origination of the term 
“human engineering”, and the recommenda- 
tion of research and experiment, Talbot con- 
tributes little to the modern concept of human 
engineering. We believe, however, that some 
of our colleagues will find this historical morsel 
of interest. 
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